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MATTHEW CONCANNEN. 

There are so very many pitfalls for even the 
most careful investigator into the literary history 
of the earlier half of the last century, that one 
ought to make statements with a great deal of 
reservation. Probably the journalism of the period 
is the most “slippery ” of all its manifold phases. 
No more striking illustration of this could be given 
than Matthew Concannen’s ‘Speculatist.’ Eversince 
Pope carelessly alluded, in a note to the ‘ Dunciad,’ 
to Concannen as the author of ‘‘ a paper called the 
Speculatist,” it has been the custom to regard this 
work as a periodical. Nathan Drake—who, how- 
ever, can scarcely be regarded as an authority— 
has carefully propagated this error, and even so 
careful and painstaking an inquirer as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has been led into making the same mis- 
take. It must, however, be remembered that the 
‘Speculatist’ is avery rare book, and that the British 
Museum was without a copy until April, 1886. 
Bat Drake, in his ‘ Essays on the Rambler,’ &c., 
makes matters worse by repeating an absurd fiction 
Which is inexcusable, because he knew of, had read, 
and quotes from Conannen’s defence against the 
attack by the Grub Street Journal (Nos. 35 and 
38). It is also evident that Drake had never seen 
the ‘Speculatist.’ He states that “the subscribers 

reason to complain that it was little more than 
4 republication of our author's former periodical 


pe I will endeavour to show that Concannen 
id not attempt to palm off the book as an original 
work, and that the “dissatisfaction” of the sub- 
scribers was a trumped-up story of the Tory jour- 
nalists. 

Concannen was a contributor to the British 
Journal and to the London Journal in 1725, and 
possibly before that date, They were both Wal- 
polian. The British Museum file of the former is 
“at the binder’s,” where it will probably remain for 
an indefinite period, so that o compelled to 
confine myself to the London Journal. It was in 
this periodical for Oct. 16, 1725 (No. 325), that 
Concannen’s paper on‘ Ambassadors’ appeared. As 
six others precede this in the ‘ Speculatist,’ me | 
must have been published in the British Jou 
Seventeen of the essays were first published in the 
London Journal from Oct. 16, 1725, to Oct. 26, 
1728, and these deal with ‘ Ambassadors,’ ‘ Re- 
formation of the Law’ (four papers), ‘ Duelling,’ 
‘Street Robberies,’ ‘Insolvent Debtors,’ ‘ Dis- 
tributive Justice,’ ‘Stockjobbers,’ ‘ Encou 
ment of Learning,’ ‘ Commentators,’ a novel, ‘ T' 
Frauds of Booksellers,’ ‘The Nobility of Blood,’ 
* Comedy,’ and ‘ Stage Plays.’ There are fifty-one 
essays in all, and of these the remaining thirty- 
four appeared in the British Journal. The essays 
are far above the then ave newspaper articles, 
the writer expressing himself in clear and forcible 
English, and the charge made by Pope—whose 
* Miscellanies’ are unfavourably criticized in one 
paper—that they were scurrilous is utterly false. 
In the London Journal, the pseudonyms assumed 
by Concannen are “ Philonomos ” and “‘ Poplicola,” 
whilst in the British he used, at various times, 
no fewer than seven, viz., “ Will. Sharpsight,” 
“A. V.,” “Paul Poorwit,” “ Peregrine Ramble,” 
* Justicola,” “A Seventh Son,” and “‘ Civicus.” 

The title of the work in question is as follows : 
‘The Speculatist : a Collection of Letters and 
Essays, Moral and Political, Serious and Humor- 
ous ; upon various subjects” (pp. [viii] 283). It was 
published by J. Walthoe, “ over against the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill,” the second edition being 
dated 1732.* In the introduction, it is distinctly 
stated that the essays and letters were “all pub- 
lished either in the London or the British Journals, 
on the day they bear date.” ‘‘ They are not,” the 
author goes on to say, “ now republished from any 
opinion of their excellence, but to refate the 
calumny of a rancorous and foul-mouthed railer 
who has asserted in print that the author of them 
wrote several scurrilities in those papers.” The 
“railer” was Pope, of course; and this is only 


* The first edition must have been published in 1730, 
as it is referred to in the Grub Street Journal of Aug. 13, 
1730, in which appears an amusing bit of bantering ; 
Concannen being desired, among other things, to have the 
humorous papers marked in the next edition with an 
asterisk, so that there shall be no mistake! 
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another instance of his mean-spirited and unscru- 
— character. It is not possible to admire 

mcannen, who decided, when he arrived in 
London, whether to write for or against the ministry 
by tossing a halfpenny ; but Pope here plays a 
part which is dishonest and thoroughly discredit- 
able. 

The ‘ Speculatist’ was attacked by the Grub Street 
Journal, as will be seen from the foot-note. A 
reply from Concannen appeared in the Daily 
Journal, to which he was a contributor, of Sept. 8, 
1730. In this defence Concannen repudiates the 
statement, which is still current, to the effect that 
Swift assisted him at some time or another. He 
declares that he never saw Swift but four times in 
his life, and that he had never conversed with him 
but twice, “at one of which times I dined with 
him, and he then expressed some intentions to 
serve me, which he declined at the next visit I 
paid him, and I never made any more application 
to him.” The Grub Street Journal does not rest 
with reproducing the defence in its issue of 
September 24, but follows it up with ‘Mr. Con- 
cannen’s Second Letter,’ which is described as 
“being an explanation of his first,” and adding 
insult to injury by stating that it was rejected by 
the Daily Journal, signing it ‘‘ M. C.,” and thus 

— that it was in reality by Concannen 

i ! 

Concannen also contributed several pieces of 
poetry to the London Journal, his first appearing 
on Nov. 19, 1726, It is a translation from Horace 
(Ode viii. bk. 4). This brings me up to another 
point which needs a slight correction. It has been 
stated that the ‘ Flower-Piece : a Collection of Mis- 
cellany Poems,’ printed for J. and H. Walthoe, 
1731, was coped by Concannen. I cannot find 
any grounds for this statement. The address of 
“The Publisher to the Reader” would not seem to 
show that Concannen acted either as editor or 

blisher. But here again it would be unwise to 

dogmatic, for the ‘ Miscellanea’ (third part, 
1701) was “ Published by Jonathan Swift,” &c. 
The meaning of the word “ publisher” has evi- 
dently changed. It contains several of his poems, 
besides ‘ The Kite’ of P. Bacon, verses by Mallet, 
Ambrose Phillips, Allan Ramsay, Duncombe, 
Frowde, and others. Several had appeared in the 
Journal, W. Roserts, 
10, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 


THE ‘PUNCH’ PUBLICATIONS. 

Of late years the publications issued in connexion 
with Punch have been numerous as well as impor- 
tant, including the republication of the social 
sketches by Leech, Keene, and Du Maurier, and 
the cartoons of Tenniel. In the earlier days of 
Punch—now more than a generation ago—there 
were also many extra publications, some of which 


are, perhaps, forgotten, and copies of which are 
sometimes met with at enhanced prices in second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues. For example, the 
other day in such a catalogue I saw a copy of ‘ Mr, 
Punch’s Guide to the Chinese Collection’ offered 
for 3s. It was published, price 6d., in the year 
1844, 

It might be interesting to give the titles and 
dates of publication of other works in connexion 
with Punch that were “published at the Punch 
Office, 194, Strand,” or at a later date at the 
“ Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street.” Gilbert Abbott 
& Beckett’s two tiny volumes ‘The Almanack of 
the Month’ (1846), illustrated by Doyle, bore the 
latter address on their title-pages, although they 
had no connexion with the weekly journal. A 
copy of those two volumes is now worth 17s. Punch 
was commenced July 14, 1841, at 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand ; and in the second volume and its 
immediate successors appeared Albert Smith’s 
* Physiology of London Evening Parties,’ in which 
he first introduced the Mr. Ledbury whom he 
afterwards turned to much account. The illustra- 
tions were chiefly by Newman, with a few by 
**Phiz.” He then contributed to Punch his ‘Curio 
sities of Medical Experience,’ in the number con- 
taining No. 10 of which series appeared Thackeray's 
* Legend of Jacobrahim-Heraudee.’ To the third 
volume Albert Smith contributed ‘The Medical 
Students: New Series,’ and the ‘Physiology of 
the London Idler,’ illustrated by Leech; and to the 
fourth volume ‘ Side-Scenes of Society,’ illustrated 
by Leech. Were any of these republished and 
issued from “the Punch Office”? The ‘ Physiology 
of London Evening Parties’ was republished, and 
I think the ‘Side-Scenes of Society,’ but by D, 
Bogue. Were ‘ Punch’s Heathen Mythology’ and 
the ‘ Labours of Hercules,’ illustrated by Hine, re- 
published at the Punch Office ? 

In the third volume of Punch, 1842, were com- 
menced ‘Epistles of Punch to his Son,’ shortly 
afterwards altered to ‘ Punch’s Letters to his Son’; 
and in the next volume appeared ‘ The Story of s 
Feather,’ both productions being illustrated by 
Kenny Meadows. They were republished “ at the 
Punch Office,” 1844, in two five-shilling volumes, 
with the name of the author ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold.” 
His ‘Punch’s Complete Letter-Writer’ was also 
republished “ at the Punch Office ” in a half-crown 
volume, 1845. Gilbert A. & Beckett’s ‘Comic 
Blackstone’ was also republished “at the Punch 
Office” in a half-crown volume, and the same 
author's ‘ Rejected Comedies’ (1844) at one shil- 
ling. In the same year at the same office were re- 
published “ Punch’s Anti-Graham Wafers,” price 
2d., and “ Punch’s Anti-Graham Envelopes,” price 
ld. ‘Punch’s Almanack’ was also issued, price 
3d., and ‘Punch’s Pocket-Book,’ price 2s. 
Leech did all the etchings for the Pocket-Books up 
to the issue for 1849, when, except the folding 
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plate (‘ Higgledy Piggledy ’), the page illustrations 
qere on wood with a tint. 

In 1844 also was ‘‘ published at the Punch 
Office” a half-crown volume, gilt-edged and in 
stiff paper covers, ‘ Panch’s Snapdragons for Christ- 
mas, illustrated with four steel engravings by Leech. 
No names of writers are given to the 112 pages of 
jetterpress. One of the four illustrations by Leech 
reappeared in 1852 as the frontispiece to ‘ Prose 
and Verse,’ by Mark Lemon, the book of which 

las Jerrold said “you meant Prose and 
Worse.” It illustrates the article ‘Christmas Eve 
in a Sponging-House,’ which, therefore, we know 
to be Mark Lemon’s contribution to the previous 
volume. Were ‘ Punch’s Guide to the Watering- 
Places’ and ‘ The Lions of London’ republished as 
separate issues from “the Punch Office” ? 

‘A Bowl of Punch,’ by Albert Smith, illustrated 
by Henning, Hine, and Sala, was published by 
Bogue, 1848, but was so called “ because some of 
the ingredients—altered, however, and freshly illus- 
trated—first appeared before the public in that 
periodical.” The first article in the book, ‘An Act,’ 
&c., will be found in Punch, iv. 245. 

Gilbert A. & Beckett’s ‘Comic History of Eng- 
land,’ with Leech’s illustrations, was published at 
the Punch Office in two vols., 1847-8. So also was 
the later edition of 1864. At the conclusion of the 
second volume of this work (the death of George 
iI.) its author states that he only bids “ farewell 
for a time ” to his history, and that he hoped “ to 
resume” it on a future occasion. I imagine that 
his design was (happily) not carried out. 

Douglas Jerrold’s ‘Man made of Money,’ with 
twelve illustrations by Leech (1849, price 7s.), was 
eye at the Punch Office. So also were John 

’s twelve coloured lithographs, ‘The Rising 
Generation,’ price}10s. 6d. His ‘Young Trouble- 
some,’ price 7s. 6d, was, I think, issued by “ Brad- 
bury & Evans.” But Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling 
Magazine was ‘‘ published at the Punch Office, 
92, Fleet Street,” 1845. The first two volumes 
contain Leech’s twelve etchings to the editor’s 
“History of St. Giles and St. James.’ This maga- 
tine extended to seven volumes (1845-8), the last 
three of which were not illustrated. His five plays, 
‘Time works Wonders,’ ‘Bubbles of the Day,’ 
“The Catspaw,’ ‘ Retired from Business,’ and ‘ St. 
Cupid’ (which was pronouaced to be a misprint 
for “Stupid ”), were originally issued, at one shil- 
ling each, from the Punch Office, and reissued by 

Bradbury & Evans” in 1853 in their collected 
¢dition, in 8 vols. , of the works of Douglas Jerrold. 
bat his ‘Chronicles of Clovernook’ were repub- 
lished from his Illuminated Magazine at the Punch 
Office, with a frontispiece by Kenny Meadows 
1846, 


: Another issue from the Punch Office in 1844 was 
es from the Rejected Comedies by some of 
Competitors for the Prize of 5001. offered by 


Mr. B. Webster, Lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, 
for the Best Original Comedy illustrative of English 
Manners.’ Thackeray’s ‘Our Street’ and ‘The 
Book of Snobs’ were issued from the Punch Office 
in 1848 ; and, unless I am mistaken, the twenty 
shilling monthly parts, in yellow covers, of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’—the manuscript of which bad been rejected 
by many London publishers—also came from 
the Punch Office in 1847-8, though I think that 
the two title-pages of the volumes bore the names 
of Bradbury i Evans, 1848. It is worthy of men- 
tion that in a second-hand bookseller’s catalogue, 
December, 1888, the twenty monthly parts of 
‘Vanity Fair,’ with the suppressed woodcut of 
Lord Steyne, are offered for 18/. 10s. 
CurnBert Bepe. 


Miss Mettoy.—Among the pictures in the loan 
collection now to be seen at Burlington House is a 
charming portrait (No. 176) by Romney of Miss 
Mellon, concerning whom the Catalogue furnishes 
the following information :— 

“ Harriet, daughter of Matthew Mellon, the actor; 

born about 1775; followed her father’s profession, and 
first appeared as ‘Lydia Languish ’; married, first, T. 
Coutts, the banker, and, secondly, William, Duke of St. 
Albans ; died 1837,” 
This notice is, of course, intentionally brief, but it 
contains (equally of course, unintentionally) as many 
errors as lines. Miss Mellon’s Christian name was 
Harriot, not Harriet, and most certainly she was 
not the daughter of “ Matthew Mellon, the actor,” 
indeed I am not aware that there ever was an 
actor of that name. 

Her mother, who by a second marriage became 
Mrs. Entwisle, was the daughter of poor Irish 
peasants, name not given, and was at one period of 
her life a member of a strolling company of players, 
where her genius seems to have shown itselt chiefly 
in the fulfilment of the various, if modest, duties 
of wardrobe-womap, dresser, and money-taker, She 
was subsequently a shopwoman at Cork, where she 
became acquainted with a young man who had 
doubtless designedly, taken lodgings opposite, and 
who described himself as ‘‘ Lieutenant Matthew 
Mellon of the Madras Native Infantry,” but con- 
cerning whom, even as to his name, which under 
the circumstances it may be supposed was assumed, 
everything remains a mystery. Mrs. Entwistle 
used to state that on Twelfth Day, 1777, she was 
married to this lieutenant, in behalf of whom, 
when all trace of him was lost, she put in a claim 
to have belonged to the aristocracy. In the fol- 
lowing March he left her in London to proceed to 
India, where she was to join him when his finances 
should afford the expense, which it — they 
never did—or perhaps he died—at all events she 
never saw him again. 

Harriot Mellon was born after his departure, 
that is to say not “about 1775,” but on Nov, 11, 
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1777. To the statement that she first appeared as 
“ Lydia Languish ” should be added “‘ in London,” 
for she had been on the stage from childhood. 
Had she remained Miss Mellon, the actress, this 
note might have been deemed unnecessary; but the 
extraordinary career that culminated in her becom- 
ing the Duchess of St. Albans, after a marriage 
with probably the richest man of his day, gives an 
interest to all her early surroundings. I may men- 
tion as the authority for my statement the memoir 
by Mrs. C. Barron Wilson, first published in 1839, 
and of which a new edition appeared in 1886. The 
book cannot be praised as a model of biography, 
but I have never heard that either the facts or 
dates recorded have been called in question. 
WYLIz. 
3, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


*Tae Battap or Manon,’ (See ‘ Kirk-Grims,’ 
7™ §. vi. 265, 349; vii. 13.)—Among the folk- 
songs of Roumania this wild ballad holds a fore- 
most place. Manol was the architect of the Church 
of Arges, in Wallachia, built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the founder of the Principality of Wal- 
lachia, Rodolph the Black, “a church which still 
remains one of the most complete monuments of 
Byzantine art not only in the Principalities, but in 
all Europe.” With nine companions Manol began 
the work, but an invisible power frustrated their 
labours; the walls were thrown down as fast as 
reare1; each night destroyed the work of the pre- 
ceding day. In a dream Manol has it revealed to 
him that the charm will only cease when he and 
his comrades swear to bury alive in the foundation 
the first woman, wife or sister, who shall appear 
the next morning at daybreak. The morning 
comes. Manol, aloft on the scaffolding, looks out. 
A woman appears—approaches. It is his own 
young wife! Dismayed, he falls on his knees and 
supplicates God “ to pour out a flood on the earth 
that the brooks may overflow, the torrents rush 
from the mountains, the plains be inundated, so 
that his wife be compelled to retrace her steps.” 
His prayer is heard. A deluge descends. The 
floods obstruct her path, but cannot arrest the 
young wife hastening to herdoom. Manol prays 
God “to send a great wind that may tear up the 
plane trees, strip the pine trees, overturn the 
mountains, so that his wife be compelled to return 
to the valley.” The storm rages in all its fury, 
but his wife presses on:— 

But yet the masons, the nine master masons, 
Feel as they view her a trembling of joy, 
Whilst that Manol, with grief in his soul, 
Takes her in bis arms, mounts up on the wall, 
There sets her, alas! and speaks to her thus: 
“ Be still, my beloved, rest here without fear, 
For we will in jest, in jest, build thee in.” 
And Flora believed, gay-hearted she laughed, 
Whilst that Manol, aye true to his dream, 
Sighs low, and begins to build up the wall. 
Slow rises the wall and covers his spouse 


Unto her ankles and unto her knees; 

But then the poor one her laughing gave o'er, 

And, seized on with fear, bewails herself thus :— 

* Manol, Manol, O Master Manol ! 

Enough of this jest, 'tis deadly to me ; 

Manol, Manol, O Master Manol ! 

The wall fast binds me and bruises my limbs.” 

Manol is silent and buildeth alway. 

Still rises the wall and covers his spouse 

Unto her ankles, and unto her knees, 

Unto her girdle, and unto her breast. 

But she, woe is me! bitterly weepeth, 

And waileth again : “‘ Manol, Manol, 

O Master Manol! enough of this jest. 

I soon will be mother. O Master Manol ! 

The wall fast bindeth and killeth my child, 

My bosom in anguish weepeth tears of milk,” 

But Manol is silent and buildeth alway. 

Still rises the wall and covers his spouse 

Unto her ankles, and unto her knees, 

Unto her girdle, and unto her breast, 

Unto her eyes and unto her head ; 

So that to the sight she no more was seen, 

And so that hardly her voice could be heard 

Within the wall moan: “ Manol, Mano!, 

O Master Manol ! the wall fast binds me, 

And choketh my life.” 

ArtTaur Lavrensox. 

Lerwick. 


Pastets BY Jonny Saunpers. (See 7"§, vi. 
461; vii. 96.)—Information as to this artist may 
be found in Redgrave’s ‘Dictionary of English 
Artists’ and also in Nagler’s ‘ Kiinstler-Lexicon,’ 

ublished at Munich in 1835. The elder John 
unders, or Sanders, exhibited in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1771, contributing por- 
traits in oil and subject pictures. His most cele- 
brated pictures were a ‘St. Sebastian’ in 1772, 
and ‘ Jael and Sisera’ in 1773; latterly he ex- 
hibited crayons and water-colour drawings. Thi 
artist was evidently the painter both of the crayons 
or pastels mentioned by Curnsert Bene in his 
article at 7" S. vi. 461, and of those of the Postle- 
thwayt family mentioned by Mr. A. HarTsHoRNE 
7% §. vii. 96. I know very few details as to his 
life, but he must have belonged to the Norwich 
school. How he came to be in Worcestershire in 
1750 I do not know. His scn, John Sanders, jan, 
was a student at the Royal Academy in 1769, and 
in 1770 gained the first prize (a silver medal) for 
the best Academy figure. This I know from docu- 
ments in the possession of the Sanders family. 
John Sanders, jun., exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy for the first time in 1775, sending a ‘ Found- 
ling Girl’ and ‘Jacob and the Angel.’ Sketches 
for these pictures, and those of his father, the ‘St. 
Sebastian ’ and the ‘ Jael,’ are still in possession of 
the Sanders family. He removed to Norwich about 
1778, and married a Miss Arnold there. She was 
a very beautiful woman, and sat as his model for 
many subsequent paintings. Some of these, 
portraits of her father and mother, are still extant. 
He died in 1825, and, I believe, was born in 1750; 


but it was his father who was artist of the pastels 
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mentioned lately in ‘N. & Q.” If Curnserr 
Breve or Mr. Apert HartsHorne would kindly 
allow me to see the pastels in question, it would 
greatly interest a descendant of the above-named 
artist, I should also be very much obliged to Mr. 
R W. Hacxwoop if he would kindly re-examine 
and find out the names of the pastelist he mentions 
in his note at the second reference. Would Cura- 
pert Beve kindly inform me as to the names of 
the family who were drawn and pictured by my 
ancestor, the elder John Sanders ? 
Percy CuaRK. 
24, Duke Street, St. James's, 


Uncoyscious friend who 
calls himself an atheist avers that he awoke one 
morning last year about 2 o’clock with the first of 
these sixteen lines in his head, and, taking paper, 
he wrote them all down “ mechanically,” which 
he explains as not without his volition (like Mrs. 
Kate Fox Jencken or her baby, and other “ writing 
mediums”), but without “ consciousness of what I 
was about to write,” and adding, “ moreover the 
ideas set forth are opposed to my real convictions, 
and are not, so far as I am conscious, the revived 
— of anything I have ever read or heard.” 

is last point is what I doubt, and expect that 
some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ may convince us that he 
only unconsciously remembered them :— 

There ’s a Spirit in Man that ’s unmeasured in Night, 

Born for the Victory—born for the Light ! 

Born yet to conquer the Powers that oppress ! 

The Portals of eaten call’d to possess. 

Though toilsome its Path through the Ages afar, 

Though ‘tis bound to the Sod, it shall soar to the Star. 

= the Coils of the Flesh, with the Pow’rs of the 
ir, 

Have leagu’d to enthral it in Bonds of Despair, 

Unscath’d in the Battle, unsing’d in the Flame, 

*Mid Charnel’s Corruption, itself and the same, 

As Air of the Mountain, unfetter’d and free, 

It breathes o'er the City, it sweeps o’er the Sea. 

Though laps'd in Pollution, though sunk and deprav'd, 

Through Hons of Anguish, it yet shall be sav'd. 

—— its Garments be stain’d, though its Wings be de- 


A Star's on its Brow, ’tis Eternity’s Child. 
These lines appeared in the January number of 
Lucifer, but were not sent by me. 
F. W. Dyer. 


(Signed) 
E. L. G. 


Tat Barrie or Warertoo.—Some two or 

ree years ago in London every one was charmed 
with a cleverly executed panorama representing 
this battle; but inasmuch as we were shown rows 
of tall poplars on either side of the Brussels road, 
the artist introducing real trees into the foreground 
torn as with shot, it was misleading, no trees ex- 
isting at the time represented. The spokesman, 
in reply to my question, said, “ This represents 
the battle at half-past eight in the morning”; and 
It is to a question of doubt as to the hour at which 
battle commenced that I think a clearing note 


may be given in‘ N.& Q.’ That a doubt existed 
from the first the following shows, taken from my 
‘ Records of the 18th Hussars’ (Clowes & Sons, 
1868):—“ Extract from a Letter from the Duke 
of Wellington relating to Waterloo. — Paris, 
17th August, 1815.—The battle began, I believe, 
at eleven.” In the Rev. Edwin Sidney’s ‘ Life of 
Lord Hill’ we are told by the author that he was 
dining at the house of his friend Lord Teignmouth 
his first evening on his return from the battle. He 
was asked at what time the action commenced. 
He replied, “I took two watches into action with 
me; on consulting my stop watch after the battle 
was over I found that the first gun was fired at 
ten minutes before twelve.” 
Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Freepom or Cities Given TO Women.—I read 
in a paper— 

“ The freedom of the City of Barcelona has been given, 

with due ceremonial, to the Duchess of Medina-Ozli 
(Celi). We do not remember that the like has ever come 
to pass before—that the freedom of a city has been con- 
ferred upon a woman.” 
It has been done in the City of Dublin, for I have 
the names of twenty women, all spinsters, who 
were admitted to their freedom between the years 
1695 and 1751, taken from the muncipal records a 
good many years ago. Of these two were admitted 
in right of service, four apparently by special 
grace, and the remaining fourteen in right of 
birth. Henry L. Torrenzam. 


Bistiocraruy or Arcuery. (See v. 363.) 
—I have to suggest a further addition to your 
valuable list of books on the subject of archery, 
viz., ‘ Antient and Modern Methods of Arrow Re- 
lease,’ by E. S. Morse. It is an American pam- 
phlet of fifty-six pages, reprinted from the Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, vol. xvii., Oct.-Dec., 1885, 
and contains a most interesting and intelligent de- 
scription, with illustrations, of all possible (and 
some apparently impossible) methods of arrow re- 
lease, or loose, as gatbered from observation, de- 
scription, pictorial representation, sculpture, &c., 
whether ancient or modern, savage or civilized. It 
traces back every method to the very simplest form 
which every child adopts in its first trials with a 
bow and arrow, and it further attempts to classify 
by distinct ethnological differences all the gradual 
divergences from this simplest method used by 
children and even by the lower types of modern 
savages through all sorts of variations up to the 
modern European (called here the Mediterranean) 
release and to the other most generally Eastern 
method (called here the Mongolian), the main dif- 
ference being that in the European the fingers, and 
in the Eastern the thumb only are called into use. 

In Col. Lane Fox’s ‘ Catalogue of the Anthropo- 
logical Collection exhibited in the Bethnal Green 
Branch of the South Kensington Museum 1874’ 
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(printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode in 1877) will be 
found a most complete and exhaustive description 
of bows and arrows. from all parts of the world 
with illustrations. 

A picture in the National Gallery, No. 292, 
*The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian’ (1429-1498), 
probably gives the best early representation of the 
actual attitudes of archers and crossbowmen, who 
were real warriors when other arms of precision 
were in their infancy. The artist was also a 
sculptor, and is said to have been the first to study 
anatomy for the purposes of art. 

F, T. Fouzerr. 


Booxs or Travet.—I am fond of reading books 
of travels in Europe which were undertaken before 
the age of railways. The battle of Waterloo opened 
the continent to Englishmen, and between 1815 
and 1845 a long series of books of continental 
travel was issued. Most of these books will repay 
a glance, some few are worthy of serious reading. 
The observations made by intelligent people who 
were utterly uninfluenced by modern scientific 
discoveries and the popular theories on artistic 
and social subjects are sometimes most useful, as 
they bring home to us the fact, too often thrust 
aside, that there are ways of viewing the world 
and our destinies beyond those popular at the 
moment. 

The blunders these travellers made are some- 
times amusing. I came yesterday across one that 
has amused me extremely. It occurs in Mrs. 
Romer’s ‘ The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadal- 
quiver : a Summer Ramble in 1842.’ When this 
lady visited Fontainbleau she was shown the table 
on which Napoleon signed the Act of Abdication, 
and read on a brass plate affixed to this historical 
relic an inscription stating that this event took 
place in “ the twenty-first year of the reign of his 
Majesty Louis the Eighteenth.” Mrs. Romer 
thought, and I entirely agree with her, that the 
years of a kiog’s reign should be counted from the 
time he became king de facto, not as extending 
over the months and years when he was but a pre- 
tender. Had she been content with stating this 
she would have done well, but she went further:— 

“The folly of that other doomed race, the Stuarts, 
never went so far as to think that by a stroke of the 
pen they could obliterate all recollection of the Com- 
monwealth, and assume that they themselves had, 
during the whole period of Cromwell's protectorate, 
held the sceptre of the land that had driven them 
into exile” (vol. i. p. 21). 

This is an absolute mistake. The year of the 
Restoration was counted as the twelfth of Charles 
IL, and so Acts of Parliament were numbered and 
so they are quoted in law books at the present 
time. So determinately was the notion followed 
that Charles II. began to reign immediately on his 
father’s death, that I do not think any calculation 
of a different character could be found until more 


than a century had elapsed after the Restoration. 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of History’ and 
several other books based on that valuable com- 
pilation give 1649 as the first of Charles IT. 

This mistake will not, I trust, prejudice your 
readers against Mrs. Romer’s writings. They are 
not very deep, but are bright and chatty, reflect- 
ing the better feelings of the time in which she 
wrote. ASTARTE, 


Srxteenta Century Price-List.—As the three 
sixteenth century printers—Grafton, Totty], and 
Toye—were connected (by residence) with this 
county of Pembroke, when I can do so on reason- 
able terms I like to secure specimens of their work. 
The other day I purchased a black-letter square 
18mo. volume, bound in the original parchment:— 

“ Here in is conteined the booke called Nouz Narra- 
tiones, the booke called Articuli Ad Novas Narrationes, 
and the booke of diuersitees of courtes, Newly imprinted 
1561. In wdibus Richardi Tottell, cum privilegio,” 
Not a very interesting lot. However, inside the 
binding is a sheet of paper, on which is printed in 
black letter a price-list. Some of the items quoted 
are so curious that I venture to think a copy may 
prove interesting to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ There is 
no date to the price-list, but on a piece of paper 
which covered it is written in a contemporary 
handwriting the date November, 1573 :— 

Fragment. 

Colloquintida the pound, xiid. 

Colloquintida the C containinge V, XX., v, li. 

Coles the chauldre, vis. viiid. 

Cotten silke, the clout containinge iiii pounde, iii, li. 
Cotten threde, the bale, xii, é¢. p 
w Cotten gold or silver, the mast containing ii, li, dt., xiiis, 

nud, 

Corall white or read, the mast containing ii, li. dt., xxs, 

Cotten hempe, the sacke co’taining iii C, iii, 4 

Cotten hempe, the C containing V xx xii pound, xxs. ° 

Cotten he’pe, the dozen li, iis, vid. 

Corslet harness, the pece, xxs. 
Cusshen clothes course, the dosen, xxiiiis, 
Cusshen clothes of Hollande makinge the dozen, xxxs. 


Curten ringes, the pound, viiid, 
Cuttle bones, the M, xiiis, iiiid. 
Crewell 
(Turn over.) 


Com 8s for c nters or joyners the dosen, iis. 

round the C containing V xx xii, xls. 
Counters the nest containing iii in one, xxvis, viiid. 
Counters the pece, iis. 
Cofers with barres, the nest containinge iii, xvi, s. 
Cofers p'ain y® nest co’taining iii, vis. viii, d. 

Coddes beads the last containing xii barels, xl, s. 
Coddes beads y* barel, iiis. iiii, d. 

Codde fishe the laste containinge iiii C, vi, Zi. 

Codde fishe the C containing vi, xx, xxxs. 

Codde fishe the barell, xs. 

Cole fishe the C containinge vi xx, xxs. ' 
Colliander sede the C pou’d containinge v xx xii li, 
xiiis. iiiid. 


B. ii, collo- 
Epwarp Laws. 


Tenby 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cistern For A Dinner Tasie.—In his ‘ Diary’ 
for September 7, 1677, Pepys records :— 

“T to see the price of a Copper Cisterne for the table, 

which is very pretty, and they demand 6/. or 7/. for one. 
But I will have one,” 
However, he did not quite make up his mind this 
time, for on March 14, 1667/8, he says, “Thence 
to the pewterer’s to buy a pewter sesterne which I 
have ever hitherto been without.” He goes on to 
say, “Anon comes my company, viz., my Lord 
Hinchinbroke and his lady, Sir Philip Carteret 
and his lady, Godolphin, and [some others].” 
Doubtless, therefore, on this occasion his table was 
graced with the cistern. Hereupona recent editor, 
Dr. Mynors Bright, notes :— 

“A cistern was formerly part of the furniture of a 
well-appointed dining-room. The plates were rinsed in 
it when necessary during the meal ”’; 
and he mentions a splendid cistern of silver pre- 
served at Burghley. Such a cistern, “worth above 
7001, belonging to the princesse of Denmark,” 
was “stole from Berkley House” in 1695 (Lut- 
trell) ; and such a cistern Mary Wortley Montagu 
dreamt of as she inspected and coveted the rich 
treasure of the Jesuits’ Church at Cologne. Here 
are her saucy words :— 

“Thad wickedness enough to covet St. Ursula’s pearl 
necklace; but I went further, and wished she herself 
[sic] converted into dressing-plate, I should also gladly 
see converted into silver a great St. Christopher, which I 
imagine would look very well in a cistern.”—To Lady 
Rich, August 16, 1716, 

_ Bat now for the use. Can the “rinsing,” with 
its attendant splashing and mess, have really been 
enacted, and on “the table,” only two centuries 
ago, or less} Pepys bears testimony to the place 
of it, and one would scarcely suppose that so 
gorgeous a piece of silver as the Burghley or 
Berkeley House cistern should be relegated to the 
sideboard or the floor. It would be one degree 

nasty if we should suppose the use to have 
been the same which has been assigned (though I 
believe incorrectly, together with the explanation 

the word) to an épergne, viz., as a “save-all,” a 
receptacle for bones and rejected fragments from 

which were retained throughout the meal. 

‘0 doubt it was once the custom to make such a 

sition of fragments, The famous old “tub” 

of Winchester College hall, still employed, is evi- 
ence for this. But here, as before, one is scarcely 
d to associate so base a purpose either with 

the handsome silver vessel or with the manners of 
the eighteenth century. One only alternative I 
can think of—that the cistern may have lasted on as 


a “survival” after its original use had ceased; in 
which case the likeliest employment of it would be 
for a wine cooler. 

I should be very glad to obtain any other men- 
tion of the word or thing from the literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Can any 
one supply evidence, in particular, as to the disuse 
of a cistern appearing on a dinner-table ? 

C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


‘A Petition From THE Letters I anp U To 
Davip Garrick, Esq.’—This is frequently given 
as the title of the pamphlet in which Sir John Hill 
took Garrick to task for his faulty pronunciation on 
the stage. I have been unable to find any pam- 

hlet under this title in the British Museum Cata- 
logue, and should be glad to know if I am right in 
thinking that ‘To David Garrick, Esq.: the Peti- 
tion of I on Behalf of Herself and Her Sisters,’ 
is the correct title of Hill’s pamphlet, to which 
reference is so frequently made. OG. F. R. B. 


Epovart's What has become of 
the fifty thousand silhouette, or “black shade” 
likenesses of the “ most eminent public characters 
of the Nobility, the Church, the Military, and the 
Bar from England, Scotland, and Ireland,” cut by 
M. Edouart between the years 1825 and 1835, or 
later, of which, in his treatise on the subject, he 
says he kept duplicates in about fifty indexed 
folios? A likeness took five minutes in cutting, 
and the charge was five shillings. If the admirable 
portraits given in the book—which include full- 
lengths of Daniel O’Connell, Buonaparte, and 
Paganini, who assured the artist it was the first 
uncaricatured likeness of himself he had seen—are 
fair specimens of M. Edouart’s skill, the collection 
should prove a valuable record of the somebodies 
and nobodies of the decade. The artist tells us 
that his silhouettes were seldom recognized by 
sitters, but always by their friends, and hence the 
reason of innumerable quarrels. Few of us, per- 
haps, are acquainted with the shape of our own 
profile. Anprew W. TvER. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Lapy Aston was the eldest daughter of Lord 
Chancellor Northington. She married Sir Wil- 
loughby Aston, Bart., on December 26,1772. I 
should be glad to know the date of her death. 

G. F. R. B. 


“Lerr-HanpeD” Toasts.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May, 1806, contains an account of 
the murder of the Rev. Mr. Parker in 1806 under 
the title of ‘Netherwood Barn.’ In this article 
allusion is made to the drinking of the health of 
the parson “left handed,” both by the parishioners 
after the Easter vestry and also at the midnight 
meeting for arranging the murder. On reference 


to the newspaper reports of the trial I find that the 
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witnesses laid great stress upon this drinking the 
health of the obnoxious individual left handed, as 
if this was the great sin, aud tue destruction of the 
individual so toasted only the natural sequence. 
Is there any record elsewhere of this drinking healths 
left handed as an avowal of bitter hostility ? 


Batrour Famity.—Can any one kindly inform 
me who was the father of Sir William Balfour, of 
Mungquhanney and Pitcullo, co. Fife, who was 
Lieutenant of the Tower 1630-41, and died in 
1660, leaving three daughters and one son Charles ? 
The present representative of this Sir William, 
through his son Charles, possesses the original 
grant of arms and supporters in the sixteenth 
century, to Sir James Balfour of Pittendreich and 
Munquhanney (died 1584), and also the com- 
missions in the Dutch army of Henry, his fourth 
son, general in the army of the States of Holland. 
This would suggest this son as being the ancestor 
of Sir William Balfour, Lieutenant of the Tower ; 
but neither Wood’s Douglas’s ‘ Peerage’ nor other 
works containing printed pedigrees of the family 
seem to afford a clue. F.S.A. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Peetz.—On Feb. 5, 1569/70, 
at Christ Church, London, formerly the old con- 
ventual church of the Grey Friars, adjoining 
Christ’s Hospital, and within a few yards of the 
spot where I write, were married “ Mathew Shak- 
spere and Isbell Peelle.” The exact words of the 
entry in the register from which I quote are these: 
“ februarii 1569. The v Daye was maryed Mathew 
Shakspere and Isbell Peelle.” The last figure (9) 
of the year, like others on the same page of the 
same year, has apparently beon altered from 6; 
i.¢., 1566 into 1569. Was this Mathew related to 
the future poet, then some six or seven 
years? We know that rge Peele, “the City 
poet,” educated in the grammar school here, 
1565-71, and afterwards at Oxford, was associated 
with Shakspere in after life; that he was a son of 
James Peele, the clerk of Christ’s Hospital from 
November, 1562, to December, 1585 ; and that he 
was at one time connected with the Blackfriars 
Playhouse as one of “her Majesty’s poor players.” 
We know further that he was a shareholder in the 
theatre with the two Burbages, Shakspere, and 
twelve others, and died about 1598. ; 


A. W. Locxnarp, 
Steward’s Office, Christ's Hospital. 


A.tan Ramsay.—I should feel obliged if any 
of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give me any infor- 
mation of the family of Allan Ramsay—whether 
any of the descendants of the poet are still alive. 
— great-granduncle, General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K.B., M.P. for Stirling, married the daughter 
of Allan Ramsay, the painter (the son of the poet 
Allan Ramsay). Allan Ramsay, the painter's son, 


was, I believe, a lieut t-colonel in the Guards 

(the 3rd Guards), in which regiment my grand- 

uncle Lorne Campbell served, and was killed at 

the battle of Alexandria in 1801. I cannot trace 

the family further. C. Ruppe.t-Topp. 
Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Worpsworth stanza at 
the head of Shelley’s ‘Peter Bell, quoted from 
Wordsworth, does not appear in any edition of 
Wordsworth I am acquainted with. Is it an ex- 
purgated passage, or a practical joke? 

A. Sxorr. 


Mistarcay.—Mr. Prince, in his ‘ Parallel His- 
tory,’ vol. iii. p. 459, tells us that Dugald Stewart 
divides government into four varieties, monarchy, 
oligarchy, polyarchy, and mistarchy. I have no 
access to the works of the “Scottish Plato,” but have 
many dictionaries, and cannot find the word mist- 
archy, and do not understand what government is 
so called. Will some one of your learned readers 
help me? I willnot insult Dugald Stewart by sup- 

ing him to mean mistus-apy7. 

Corstne Stones.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information about “cursing —! . 


Fornam.—Will any philological readers kindly 
favour me with any information which will throw 
light upon the etymology of this name? I am ac- 
quainted with the opinions of Camden, Norden, 
Lysons, Faulkner, &c. The first-named derives 
the word from the Saxon Fullonham=volucrwm 
domus, or resort of birds. Is there such a form in 
A.-S.1? Early orthographies of the word Fulham 
would oblige. Answers might be sent me direct. 

Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


John Shakspeare died 
intestate (?), as is stated, in 1601, his widow or his 
eldest son must have taken out administration, 
and in the usual course of such proceedings a bond 
would have been given by the administrator and & 
surety (probably William Shakspeare himself), and 
the usual inventory of John Shakspeare’s estate, 
real and personal, would have been exhibited. Is 
there anything recorded about these important 
papers? It is most improbable that John Shak- 
speare’s property was dealt with unless under an 
administration, which I assume will be in the 
Worcester or Lichfield District Registry Office if 
preserved. C. MarsHatt. 


Reormentat Bapors oF THE Foor.—The 
63rd Foot formerly wore as regimental badges 4 
fleur-de-lis and an eight-pointed star. How were 
these distinctions earned? There is no official 


record. It has been suggested that the fleur-de-li s 
commemorated successes against the French in the 
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West Indies, notably in 1859, and that the star 
was granted for distinguished service in America, 
1775-1783. It may be that the authority for the 
wearing of these badges was lost, with other docu- 
ments, when the regimental baggage was captured 
in Hollandin 1795. The regiment was nicknamed 
“The Bloodsuckers,” When and why? 
GUALTERULUS. 


LanD-GRABBING.— When was the word land- 
first used; and by whom? I have heard 
Dean Swift mentioned, and Mr. ae 5 


‘Tae Rine or Amasis.’—What are the facts 
upon which Owen Meredith founded his story 
‘The Ring of Amasis’ (1863) ? 

James D, Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Lampert oF Marpen Brapiey.—Can any one 
bring down and otherwise supplement the pedigree 
of this family given in Berry’s ‘Hampshire Genea- 
logies,’ or mention any present representatives of 
the family ? HERALD. 


Coxvicr Transports,—A writer in the Academy 
(No. 858) shows from Middlesex County Records 
that onward from 1664 conventiclers were trans- 
ported to any of His Majesty’s foreign plantations 
(Virginia and New England only excepted). Why 
was this exception ; and how long did it last? 

_In the next column to the notice of this excep- 
tion the writer mentions a true bill found against 
Robert Dutch, in 1666, “for conveying a man on 
shipboard with the intention of carrying him to 
Virginia and there selling him.” This purpose of 
Dutch proves that it must have been customary to 
bring men into Virginia for sale. Again, a corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (5 S. v. 503) holds that 
the schoolmaster of Washington was a convict 
whom the boy’s father had bought. In 1754 
Elizabeth Canning was transported to New Eng- 
land. The Gentleman's Magazine for 1750 (p. 279) 

of a convict servant in Maryland, and in 
1753 concerning upwards of a hundred shipped on 
July 13 for Maryland and Virginia. 

Though ‘N. & Q.’ has elicited much recondite 
lore, it has thus far showed the name of only one 
convict sent to New England, namely, Elizabeth 

Who can give - the names of more ? 
ames D, Burer. 

Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


Sim Toomas Sura, atias oF Hott, 
ICESTERSHIRE.—I should be grateful for any in- 
formation about the family of Sir Thomas Smith, 
alias Nevill, of Holt, Leicestershire, whose daughter 
Dorothy married first Arthur, son and heir of Sir 
mas Brooke, of Great Okle, Northamptonshire, 
and second (as his second wife) Sir William Dove, 
of Upton, Northamptonshire, eldest son of Thomas 


Dove, Bishop of Peterborough. He appears to 
have used as his arms Gules, a saltire ermine, 
quarterly with the old Nevill arms, Or, fretté 
gules on a canton per pale ermine and or a ship 
sable, P. Epwarp Doves. 


Sucar-tones. — According to Macaulay, Dr. 
Johnson pronounced the French to be an indelicate 
people, because a French footman touched the sugar 
with his fingers. Were sugar-tongs then known, 
or was a spoon used for the purpose ? 

LL. K. 


Encravep Sitver Mepat.—I possess an en- 
graved silver medal a little larger than a crown 
piece. It bears on the obverse, within an orna- 
mented oval, “Eton Brocas Festival Augt 16% 
1810”; and on the reverse, within an ornamented 
knot, “We preserve Our Rights.” The medal, 
which has a hole for wearing by a ribbon, is 
hall marked on the reverse with the maker’s 
initials, EM, with the letter P for date. It is 
as thin as an old sixpence. It does not seem to 
be an Eton College medal, but rather to have 
been made to commemorate the successful issue of 
a lawsuit respecting some encroachment on com- 
mon land—at least so I gather from answers to 
my letters from old Eton men and the town clerk 
of Windsor. But from nobody have I yet got any- 
thing like definite information. The medal is not 
at the British Museum. I shall be much obliged 
if any correspondent can explain the medal. 

W. G. 


CuristrAN Era.—Will any one look us out a 
quotation for this before 1778; also one for church- 
man as opposed to “ dissenter” before Defoe, 1715? 
Examples of churchman=churchwarden are also 


wanted. J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford. 
Replies. 
ENGLISH, 


(7™ S. vii. 107.) 

I am not concerned with the etymology of this 
word except so far as relates to the following state- 
ment: “The guess that England is named after 
the Angles, started by Bede, is not supported by 
history.” The coolness of this assertion is amazing ; 
and it seems to me altogether too bad that no 
attempt whatever has been made to inquire into 
the matter. A man who deliberately shuts his 
eyes to all evidence is not entitled to ask us to 
follow his leading ; at any rate, we shall be very 
foolish to take him for a guide. 

Perhaps no fact is better supported by history 
in the true sense, i.¢., by ancient records. If we 
are bound to ignore Beda, we are not bound to ignore 
King Alfred. In A®lfred’s translation of Beda, 
* Hist.,’ iii, 2, where the original has “in lingua 
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Anglorum,” the translation has ‘‘on Englisc.” 
Here the Z in Englisc is the regular mutation of 
A; and we can no more dissociate English from 
Angle than we can dissociate French from France. 
We find “ Frencisce menn” and “ Densce” in the 
‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ Laud MS., an. 1070; and, of 
course, we see that the ¢ is the mutation of the a in 
Frank and Dane. French means Frankish, and 
has nothing to do with frink (whatever that may 
mean); and similarly Hnglish means Angle-ish, 
and has nothing to do with ing. 

It is impossible to ignore the known connexion 
of English with Angle. It is indelibly recorded in 
such forms as Anglia, Anglicus, Anglicanus, as 
well as in the common old English terms Angel- 
theod, Angel-cynn, meaning English or Angle- 
people, English or Angle-race, and so on. For 
these words see the Bosworth-Toller ‘ Dictionary,’ 
the references in which might be multiplied largely. 
Thus Angol-theod (sic) is in AZ\fred’s translation of 
Beda, ed. Smith, iii. 5; and Angel-cynn is in the 
same chapter. In the next chapter is the gen. pl. 
Angla, and the dat. Angel-theode. It is tedious to 
hunt up all the passages, and I do not see what is 
to be gained by repeating what every one ought to 
know, and what no one who knows the phonetic 
laws of Anglo-Saxon can possibly question. 

That the E in Engla is really a mutation of the 
A in Angle appears also from the purely philo- 
logical consideration that we sometimes find the 
alternative spelling with 4. It is scarce, of course ; 
but here are references : 4ingla-land, ‘A.-S. 
Chronicle,’ Parker MS., an. 1070; other MSS., 
Engla-land; Aingla-landes, ‘A.-S. Chron.,’ Laud 
MS., an. 1100. So also Ainglisc, ‘ A.-S, Chron.,’ 
Laud MS., an. 1016 ; ‘ A.-S. Chron.,’ introduction 
in MS. Cotton, Tib. B. 4, ed. Thorpe, p. 3. If 
any one wants to realize the difficulty of finding 
such spellings, let him hunt for the form Frencisc. 

In the introduction to Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral Care,’ 
as translated by Alfred, he calls the English 
people Angelcynn, and their language Englisc in 
the same sentence. It is absurd to expect the 
whole English nation to give up such facts at a 
moment’s bidding, and for a whim. 

Tt seems to me that the whole trouble has 
arisen from not understanding that the change 
from M.E. en to modern in, in pronunciation, is 
sufficiently regular. Many common people talk 
of the Frinch and Frinchmen. I have explained 
all this in my ‘ Principles of English Etymology,’ 
Pp. 402; but I suppose I must repeat some of the 

stances. Inglish is the pronunciation of English, 
and is derived from Angle; mint is from Lat. 
mentha; grin is from A.S. grennian, M.E. grennen; 
blink from M.E. blenken; link (of a chain) from 
A.-S. hlence; skink from A.-S, scencan; think, A.-S. 
thencan; wing is M.E. wenge, &c. We get back 
to original a sometimes. Thus think is allied to 
thank ; ling, to A.-S. lang (long) ; mingle is allied 


to A.-S. on-mang (among); hinge, M.E. henge, is 
derived from hang; singe, M.E. sengen, is allied to 
A.-S. sang, pt. t. of singan; swinge, A.-S. swengan, 
to swang; string, A.-S. streng, is from strang 
(strong). We even find such changes in words of 
French and Latin origin. Thus pin isallied to Lat. 
penna; ink, M.E. enke, to Lat. encaustum ; print 
is from premere, and was often spelt prente. Dr. 
Murray records bink for bench; and, of course, 
stink is allied both to stench and to stank. Strinth, 
for strength, is not uncommon. But we do not 
find en coming out of in, nor eng out of ing. 

It is not at all the case that Dr. Sweet knows 
nothing of all this. He marks the old vowels of 
stench, wrench, French, quench, drench, bench, &c., 
also of England, English, also of singe, string, 
wing, mingle, all alike, to show that they all go back 
to an original a. See his‘ Hist. of English Sounds,’ 
p. 313. If the appeal is to phonetics, the answer 
is decisive. Water W. 


The “Eng-er folk,” from whom Mr. Eans? 
proposes to derive our national name, appear to be 
a creation of his own. He has evolved them from 
the Ingzvones of Tacitus, the Inguzones of Pliny, 
whom Mr. Eryst calls the principal tribe of the 
Saxons. It would be more in accordance with the 
knowledge we s to say that the Saxons were 
probably the chief tribe of the Ingevones. Mr. 
Eayst has renamed the Ingevones “ Eng-er” or 
“ meadow-folk” on the strength of his derivation of 
their name from provincial English ing, ‘‘a mea- 
dow.” This etymology is, however, quite inadmis- 
sible, The English ing, meadow, is from the Old 
Norse eng, fem., enge, neut., which represent Old 
Teutonic angjd- and angio-(m), if both forms are 
original.* The change from ang- to eng- has been 
produced by the presence of the ¢ (j) of the suffix, 
according to rule, As this change had not occurred 
in Gothic in the fourth century, it is evident that 
it could not have occurred before Pliny wrote in 
the first century. Therefore any derivative of eng, ® 
meadow, must have yielded ang, not tng, in his time. 
The name of the Ingsvones is in all probability 
derived from Ingwio, one of the three mythical 
stem-fathers of the Teutons. This is Jacob sy 
suggestion, and it is supported by the og 0 
this hero preserved by the Teutonic tribes. thus 
in ‘ Beowulf’ the Gotho-Danish King of Skaan 4 
called “ fra Ingwina,” 2368, and “ eodor Ingwina, 
lord or prince of the Ingwinas—an equ 
is illustrated by a name of the Norse god reyr, 
who is called “Ingwi-Freyr” or ‘ Ingunnar- 
Freyr.” It is from this Ingwio that the Yoglingar, 
the royal house of Sweden, derived its name. Ws 

* As the declension of the fem. eng is irregular, it is 

word was originally neuter only. See 
* Yormitra,’ Land, 1874, § 41, 


* +See further on this subject Grimm, ‘Deutsche 
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It is hardly likely that the Weser (Visurgis) 
means “ meadow river,’ as Mr. Eansr asserts. It 
bas been more probably connected with the root of 
west, which is preserved as wist in Visigoth, and 
probably in O.E. Ge-wisse, the West Saxons. 

Mr. Ernst objects to the derivation of English 
from Angle, (1) because the Angles never lived 
along the German Sea ; (2) because they must have 
sailed or rowed across the Baltic to reach England, 
which Mr. Ernst thinks was an impossible feat ; 
(3) because there is no clear evidence that the 
Angles ever emigrated to England, as he admits 
that the Saxons did ; and (4) because he thinks it 
is difficult to derive English from Angle. Now, 
in the time of Tacitus the Angli were apparently 
located east of the Elbe, but when Ptolemy wrote 
they were on the banks of the Middle Elbe. When 
we next hear of them they are settled round 
Slesvik, at no great distance from the German 
Ocean, Our evidence for this is Beda, who, it 
must be remembered, was writing within a few 
generations of the migration of the Angles to 
England. He tells us that the Angles came from 
Angeln (Angulus), which lies between the country 
of the Jutes and the Saxons, and their country, 
he says, remained unoccupied even to his day 
(‘—H. BE.” i. 15). This migration of the entire 
nation of the Angles is borne out by their great 
preponderance in England, and by the dis- 
appearance of their name from the later con- 
tinental history. Beda’s statement is supported 
by King Alfred, who states, in his account of 
Ohthere’s voyage, that the port et Ha'pum (at the 
heaths) lies between the Wends, the Saxons, and 
Angeln ; and he tells us that the Angles dwelt in that 
district before they came to England.* Ethelwerd, 
writing a little later, says that Old Anglia lies 
between the Saxons and Jutes, its chief town being 
called “Slesuuic” by the Saxons and “ Haithaby” by 
the Danes.+ This evidence is further strengthened 
by the fact that this district is still known as 
Angeln. Mr. Ernst cannot maintain that it 
would be impossible for the inhabitants of Angeln 
toreach England. Even if they were obliged to 
sil down the Slie Fjord, and through the Catte- 
gat, the feat would not be very difficult. The vikings 


Mythologie,’ p. 320, and Munch, ‘Det Norske Folks 
Historie,’ 1. i. 59. 

* Voyage of Ohthere : “ té pxe’m porte pe man ha’t[t 
2 He’pum ; se stent betuh Winedum and Seaxum an 
Angle, and in[n] on Dene......0n px’m landum 
eardodon Engle w’r hi hider on land cOman.” 

.t ‘Mon, Hist. Britt.,’ 502D: “Porro Anglia Vetus 
ita est inter Saxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitale, 
quod sermone Saxonico Sleswuic nuncupatur, secundum 
vero Danos Haithaby.” The town of Slesvik is first 
mentioned in a.p. 804 as “ Sliesthorp” by Eginhard and 
Regino (Pertz, i, 191, 563), but it was afterwards called 
« Sliaswik, , &c. By the Norseman it was called 

Heath-by (HeiBa-ber), the Haitha-by of Ethelwerd. 

is name is still preserved as Haddeby, the name of a 
suburb of Slesvik. See Munch, op, cit., 1. i. 381, 


of Jémsborg in later times were not deterred by the 
voyage round the Skaw from icipating in the 
attacks on England. As to Mr. Eanst’s third 
point, the evidence in support of the invasion of 
the Angles is quite as substantial as that in favour 
of the Saxon conquest. He cannot, therefore, 
accept one and reject the other. English is not 
derived from Angle, but from the true Old English 
form of the name Engle, plural. English can be 
derived from this word without the slightest diffi- 
culty. This namo occurs as Engli in three out of 
four of the oldest MSS. of Beda, against the Angli 
of the Moore MS., which Mr. Sweet, ‘ Oldest English 
Texts,’ p. 132, holds to be a mistake due to the anti- 
cipation of the following Latin Angli.* The O.E. 
Engle is the representative of an Old Teutonic 
Angli-, which is the form used by Tacitus. In its 
turn Angli- can be analyzed as a compound with the 
-i- suffix, which was a favourite suffix in Old Eng- 
lish for forming national names.t Zeuss has 
derived the name from a lost Teutonic word mean- 
ing “bay, creek.” The existence of a Teutonic 
*angu-lo-z with this meaning is rendered probable 
by Alfred’s Angle, the nom. of which would be 
*Angol or *Angel.t The meaning of angu-lo-z is 
illustrated by the O.N. angr, “ creek, bay,” which 
represents an Old Teutonic *ang-ro-z§ But 
although there can be, I think, little doubt about 
the form of the Teutonic word from which Engle 
is derived, there must be considerable doubt as to 
its precise meaning. We do not know the cha- 
racter of the country inhabited by the Angli when 
they first took up this distinctive appellation. It 
is a mistake to derive their name from that of 
Angeln, as is frequently done, because we find them 
bearing the name of Angli before they occupied 
Angeln, which must, therefore, have derived its 
name from them. W. H. Srevenson. 


Miss Porpen (7 §S. vii. 68).—Miss Porden, 
or, to give her full name, Miss Eleanor Anne 
Porden, was the daughter of William Porden, 
architect of Berners Street. She was married on 


* The O.E. Angle, which occasionally occurs instead 
of Engle, iz, no doubt, similarly due to Latin influences. 

+ £.9, Mierce, “men of the Marches”; Nordan- 
ines SiSan-hymbre, “men from the north, south of 
the Humber,” &c. 

t Beda’s Angulus may be merely a Latinized form of 
*Angol or *Angul. The O.E. angel, “angle, hook,” is 
probably the same word with a slightly different mean- 
ing. This word also occurs in O.H.G. as angul, and in 
O.N. as Sngull (for older *angul-r), and appears to answer 
in history and formation to the Greek dy«i-Ao-c, 
** crooked, curved.” 

§ I would suggest that the name of the Angri-varii of 
Tacitus, the "Ayypt-ovapror of Ptolemy, should be re- 
ferred to ang-ro-z, bay, rather than, with Zeuss, to 0.H.G. 
angar, meadow. A name like “meadow-men” is an 
unlikely appellation for a Teutonic tribe, for it does not 
distinguish them from the other tribes, who must have 
been just as much “ meadow-men” as they were. 
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Aug. 19, 1823, to Capt. John Franklin, R.N., 
afterwards Sir John Franklin, the celebrated navi- 
tor, and died on Feb. 22, 1825, in Devonshire 
treet, Portman Square, at the age of thirty. 
Miss Porden is best known as the authoress of 
‘The Veils’ and ‘ Coeur de Lion.’ She contributed 
also, I believe, to a magazine called the Salt Box, 
published at Eaton Hall, Cheshire. Awnow. will 
find a review of Miss Porden’s poem ‘The Veils’ 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1816, p. 45; and 
there is a notice of her death in the same maga- 
zine for 1825, accompanied by a long eulogistic 
account. F. M.A, 
Southport. 


This lady was the youngest daughter of the late 
William Porden, and the wife of Capt. (afterwards 
Rear-Admiral Sir John) Franklin, R.N. Her 
father, who was a native of the town of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, was a well-known architect in London, 
the firm being known as Porden & Chambers. 
He was the architect of Eaton Hall, Cheshire 
—_ Grosvenor’s), the King’s stables at Brighton, 

, and resided at Berners Street, London, where 
he died on Sept. 14, 1822. 

Miss Eleanor Anne Porden, born in 1795, was an 
authoress of considerable note in her day. Her 
principal works were ‘ The Veils ; or, the Triumph 
of Constancy, a Poem in Six Books,’ 8vo., 1815; 
*The Arctic ss a Poem,’ 8vo., 1818; 
* An Ode on the Coronation of His Most Gracious 
Majesty George the Fourth in July, 1821’; and 
‘Coeur de Lion; or, the Third Crusade, a Poem 
in Sixteen Books,’ 2 vols, 8vo., 1822. 

The poem on the Arctic expeditions was written 
by Miss Porden after having visited H.M.’s ships 
Alexander and Isabella, on March 30, 1818, then 
lying at Deptford, and the publication of the poem 
is said to have brought the authoress under the 
notice of Capt. Franklin, which ultimately led to 
their marriage. 

On Aug. 19, 1823, at Marylebone Church, Miss 
Porden was married to Capt. John Franklin, R.N.; 
and on Feb. 22, 1825, about a week after the 
departure of her husband for the Polar regions, 
the death of Mrs. Franklin took place, at her resi- 
dence in Devonshire Street, Portman Square. She 
died at the early age of thirty years, leaving an 
only daughter. 

In the Hull Advertiser, Aug. 23, 1822, are the 
following lines by Mary Rassell Mitford :— 


To Miss Porpey, 
On Her Poem of ‘ Coour de Lion.’ 
Proudly thy Sex may claim thee, young and Fair 
And lofty Poetess !—proudly may tell 
How thou hast sung the arma invincible 
Of Him, the Lion-hearted, in the snare 
Of Austria, as amid the sultry glare 
Of Palestine, triumphant—or the spell 
Of poor Maimoune--or the thoughts that swell 
When thrillingly the old remembered air 
Rings from the harp of Blondel—or the bright 


And gorgeous train of England's chivalry— 
Or worthy of his kingly foe, the might 
Of Paynim Saladine. Oh, proud of thee 
Is Woman ! proud of thy bold Muse’s flight ! 
Proud of thy gentle Spirit’s purity ! 


June 10, 1822. 
W. G. B. Pace. 
77, Spring Street, Hull. 


An account of this lady—who subsequently 
became the first wife of Capt. (afterwards Sir 
John) Franklin—will be found in Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ Her first two poems, ‘The Veils’ and 
‘The Arctic Expedition,’ were published by my 
grandfather in 1815 and 1818 respectively. 

Joun Mornay, Jun. 

Albemarle Street, 


Anaccount of Miss Porden, quoted from Miss Mit- 
ford,is given in ‘John Francis : a Literary Chronicle 
of Half a Century,’ vol. i. p. 423. 

Joun 

(Mr, G. L. APPERSON points out the allusion to Mies 
Porden indicated by Mr. Ranpatt, Mar. Juiivs Sree- 
GALL says that Capt. Franklin, in accordance with the 
earnest wish of his wife, left to fulfil his engagement on 
the fixed date, Feb. 21, 1825, and that she died from 
consumption the next day. Mr. Danie, Hrpweut, 
M, K., and others also send replies. } 


Tae Garrarp Famity (7™ S. vii. 48).—Atte- 
gare very probably means “at the Gore,” a frequent 
local term. But how prove that it could become 
Garrard? Garrard or Garret, as it is also written, 
is a variant of Gerald. A. Hatt, 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


or THE Pretenver §. vii. 107).— 
It appears from the preface to the New Gallery 
catalogue that Mr. H. A. Grueber is responsible 
for the portion relating to coins and medals. The 
statement is evidently curtailed from the following 
account of the same medal :— 

“It commemorates the visit of Prince Charles to 
London in 1752. In that year another insurrection was 
planned by the Prince, Alexander Murray, Macdonald 
of Lochgarry, and Dr. Archibald Cameron. Murray 
came to England, and the other two conspirators went 
to Scotland. Prince Charles also repaired incognito to 
London, where he stayed, as in 1750, in the house of 
Lady Primrose (see No. 361, p. 656). He remained some 
weake; but seeing no hope of the plot having any suc- 
cess, he returned to Paris. This visit was known to 
Lord Holdernesse, who is said to have reported it to 
George 11.”—‘ Medallic Illustrations,’ &c., compiled by 
Edward Hawkins, and edited by A. W. Franks and H.A. 
Grueber, vol. ii. p. 670. 

G. F. BR. B. 


In Ewald’s ‘ Life, &c., of Prince Charles,’ vol. ii. 
p. 212, the following occurs :— 

“ Hume, the historian, in writing to Sir John Pringle 
[about Prince Charles's visit in 1752] states : ‘ About five 
years ago I told this story [Charles's visit to Lady Prim- 
rose in London] to Lord Holdernesse, who was Secretary 
of State in the year 1753, and I added that I supposed 
this piece of intelligence had at that time escaped his 
lordship. “ By no means,” said he; “and who do you 
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think first told it me? It was the King himself; who 
subjoined, ‘And what do you think, my lord, I should 
do with him?’” Lord Holdernesse owned that he was 
puzzled how to reply ; for if he declared his real senti- 
ments, they might savour of indifference to the royal 
family. The King perceived his embarrassment, and 
extricated him from it by adding, ‘‘ My lord, I sball just 
do nothing at all; and when he is tired of England he 
will go abroad again.” I think the story, for the honour 
of the late king, ought to be more generally known’ (see 
Nichols’s ‘ areal) Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury,’ vol, ix. p. 40 
P. 


“STRUCTA SUPER LAPIDEM QUI RUET ISTA 
pomus” (7 §, vii. 88).—Is this sentence quite 
rightly copied? It requires to be interrogative, 
and should be read “quis.” Then the rendering 
would be, “The house that is built upon a rock, 
who shall overthrow it?” It is only an adaptation 
of Matt. vii. 25. The house built “super petram ” 
is assailed by the rain and floods and winds, “et 
irruerunt in domum illam, et non cecidit: fundata 
enim erat super petram.” 

The house on solid rock is laid, 
Ab! who shall cast it down ! 
C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


This seems to be only a metrical adaptation of 
the words at the conclusion of the Sermon on the 
Mount :— 

“Sapiens qui zedificavit domum suam super petram ; et 
descendit pluvia, et venerunt flumina, et ees venti, 
¢t irruerunt in domum illam, et non cecidit, fundata 

nim erat super petram.”—St. Matthew vii, 24, 25, 


mane © & ogee the rock, how shall this house ever 


Whether the author composed this line himself as 
8 motto to his works, or quoted it from some other 
writer, I am not able to say. W. E. Buckuey. 


“Qui” is used adverbially, ‘‘ How can that house 
fall, &c.?”” The line must have been written long 
after classical days, for “‘ lapis” is never used for 
rock. Carrick Moors. 


Crartes Lestie (7* §. vii. 109).—He is a fairly 
well-known person. His father was John Leslie, 
born at Balquhaine, in Scotland, and afterwards 
Bishop of the Orkneys, then of Raphoe, and finally 

her. Charles Leslie was his second son, and 
was born in Ireland in 1651. He wrote ‘The Snake 
in the Grass ’and many other theological treatises, 
48 well as various political tracts, was an ardent 
— of the latitudinarian party, and a 
oughgoing Nonjuror. He died at Glaslough, 


county Monaghan, April 13, 1722. See Chalmers 
and Thompson Cooper. 
Eowarp H. Marsuatr, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Has MacRoserr consulted ‘ Laurus Lesl«ana,’ 


by the Rev. Wm. Leslie, published at Gratz, 
1692, and ‘ Historical Records of the Family of 


Leslie,’ by Col. Leslie, 1869? These works are 
unknown to me, but I have a note respecting 
them, extracted (I believe) from Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry.’ GUALTERULUS. 


If MacRosert will write to Rev. R. J. 
Leslie, St. John’s Vicarage, Holbeach, he will, I 
believe, gain the information he seeks. 

E. Leatoy BLenxrnsopr. 


Srroup as A Prace-name (7 §. vi. 187, 309, 
357, 449, 516 ; vii. 77).—To the discussion which 
has been going on in ‘N. & Q.’ over this place- 
name, it may be well to add the opinion of a Glou- 
cestershire philologist. I quote from ‘ Local Names 
of Gloucestershire,’ by R. Hall, M.A., Rector of 
Saul (John Bellows, Gloucester) :— 

*« Stroud, Strood, Kent, is the same word, having been 
indifferently Stroud, owing to the unfixed pronunciation 
of ow. Stroud was Strod, Esch Acc. 30 Hen. VIII.; and 
Strood was Strode, Register of the Hospitallers, thir- 
teenth cent.—in both cases doubtless with long 0, which 
sounded oo—and answering to strdd (as does stone to 
stdn), which appears in Stradsett (Norf.), Stradishall 
(Suff.). And I believe this is ystrad, W., a dale, as 
Ystrad-Dwr, valley of the Dore; Lib, Land, in 1128, 
Ystradowen (Glam,).” 


Selsley, Stroud, 


Kenetm Hewry Diasy vi. 507; vii. 51, 
94).—Where Lumley the publisher “‘went to 
church” is not a matter of great interest; but since 
the question has been raised I may be allowed, as 
one of his large circle of acquaintance, to state the 
fact that he belonged to that eccentric class of 
religionists who made a mystery of whether they 
had joined the Catholic Church or not—he would 
neither allow nor deny it. I have heard the state- 
ment that he had done so both positively asserted 
and denied by persons whose individual testi- 
mony, uncontradicted, might have been taken to be 
final. However that may be, he certainly, to my 
knowledge, ‘‘ went to church” habitually at the 
Jesuit church in Farm Street, and by no means as 
a mere Protestant spectator, but devoutly kneeling, 
and “‘ wagging that wonderful white wig of his” 
(as Cardinal Manning once playfully spoke of it to 
me) in the fervour of his interest in the service. 
That he should feel real “annoyance ” that “ wife 
[“the angel” he used to nickname her] should 
dine at Edmonton while self should dine at Ware” 
most of his friends might doubt. R. H. Buskx. 


Nores on Epicretvs vii. 4).—I have not 
yet had an opportunity of seeing Mr. T. W. Rolles- 
ton’s edition of Epictetus in the “ Camelot Classics,” 
but I gather from the note above referred to that 
he has mentioned two previous translations only of 
Epictetus. Mr. Dove has added another name to 
the list of translators, and perhaps it may be of 
some interest to state that the ‘Enchiridion’ was 


Epwarp Dakin, 


translated into English in 1710 by the famous and 
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accomplished Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. She 
would be only twenty years old at that time. Ido 
not know whether the translation was ever given to 
the public. It is not contained in the edition of 
her works which I possess ; but it was emended 
and corrected by the well-known Bishop Burnet, 
of Salisbury. Ina letter to Bishop Burnet, dated 
July 20, 1710, Lady Mary writes :— 

** Here is the work of one week of my solitude; by the 
many faults in it your lordship will easily believe I 
io no more time upon it: it was bardly finished when 

was obliged to begin my journey, and I had not leisure 
to write it over again. You have it here, without any 
corrections, with all its blots and errors: I endeavoured 
at no beauty of style, but to keep as literally as I could 
to the sense of the author, My only intention in pre- 
senting it is to ask your lordship whether I bave under- 
stood Epictetus. The fourth chapter particularly I am 
afraid I have mistaken,” 

The rest of the letter is taken up with an apology 
for “an address that looks so very presuming” in 
one of her sex (‘ Works of Lady M. W. Montagu,’ 
in 5 vols., pub. 1805, vol. i. pp. 6, 136). 

R. W. OC. Hunt. 

Weimar. 


The “Camelot Classics” critic seems to have 
drawn his information too exclusively from the 
preface to Mr. Long’s ‘Epictetus.’ ides the 
translations by Dean Stanhope and Mrs. Carter, 
the ‘ Manual’ was rendered into English by no less 
a person than Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with 
the friendly supervision of Bishop Burnet. The 
translation is printed in Mr. Moy Thomas's ad- 
mirable edition of her ‘Letters, &c. It is dated 
1710. Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


Mrs, Carter’s and Mr. Long’s are translations of 
the complete works of Epictetus. Dean Stanhope’s 
work, referred to by Mr. Doves, is a translation of 
the comment by Simplicius on the ‘ Encheiridion’ 
alone. Simplicius still wants a translator. Dean 
Stanhope’s work, though very pleasant reading, is 
a paraphrase rather than a translation—e. g., in the 
last sentence of the preface he employs 68 words 
to translate 18. I have noted other es in 
= 92 words are rendered by 230, 24 words by 
80, &. 

Among the translators of the ‘ Encheiridion’ Mr. 
Rolleston himself deserves honourable notice. His 
version, published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
in 1881, is all that a translation should be. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 

P.S.— George Long says (‘ Epictetus,’ Bobn, 
p. 390, note), “The commentary of Simplicius is 
worth reading. But how many will read it? Per- 
haps one in a million.” If this be true, the more 
the pity. To those who care to study Epictetus 
and Simplicius in the original I recommend the 
great edition by Schweighsuser, Leipzig, 1799, 
6 vols. 


Mr. ©.C. Dove at 7" 8, vii. 4 drew attention to 
Stanhope’s ‘Epictetus his Morals’ of 1694. This 
is, of course, the ‘ Encheiridion,’ “ with Simplicius 
his Comment.” I have a copy, the third edition, 
dated mocctv., “with the life of Epictetus from 
Mons. Boileau.” 

Besides the complete translations of Mrs. Carter 
and of Dr. Long, there is another which I omitted 
to mention in the introduction to my “Camelot 
Series” volume. Itis by T. W. Higginson (Boston, 
1865), and professes to be “ based” on Mrs. Carter. 

Two attempts to render the ‘ Encheiridion’ in 
rhymed heroic verse belong to the curiosities of 
literature. One is by Ellis Walker, M.A,, Lon- 
don, 1708, and is, indeed, a very poor return for 
the stay which Epictetus afforded to Mr. Walker’s 
soul during “ the present troubles in Ireland.” The 
other is also by an Irishman, and dates from a time 
of trouble in Ireland—the Hon. Thomas Talbot, 
1881. T. W. Rozstoy. 


There were English translations of parts of Epic- 
tetus by Ja. Sanford (1567), John Davies (1670), 
Ellis Walker (1692), and William Bond (1736), for 
which see Bohn’s Lowndes. To these may be 
added Jo. Healey (1616), Hon. Thomas Talbot 
(1881), and F, W. Farrar (‘Seekers after God,’ 
pp. 186-256). - W. C. B. 


Warven Bens, (7 vii. 69). 
—These wood carvings were got together by the 
last (third) Lord Ongley, who, it is said, took the 
idea of this style of church decoration from the 
beautiful woodwork in the neighbouring church of 
Cockaigne Hatley. Lord Ongley, however, instead 
of merely transplanting into his English church the 
carved interior of a continental chapel, as did Mr. 
Cust at Hatley,* appears to have collected al! kinds 
of antique wood-carvings, sacred or profane, and 
used them according to suitability of size rather 
than of subject, mounting genuine oak _— 
of painted deal, and eking out carved woodwork 
with imitations in plaster. Of the genuine carvings 
much is undoubtedly from the Low Countries. 
There are a series of panels, with sacred subjects 
in relief, which actually bear titles in Dutch, and 
many others are of unmistakable Dutch workman- 
ship. But perhaps the most interesting pieces in 
the church are the panels mentioned by your 
correspondent, which bear in low relief the initials 
A.C., united by a true lovers’ knot. Of this panel 
there are thirteen specimens distributed throughout 
the church ; and there are other panels of similar 
shape and size, and bearing a great general re- 
semblance to each other and to the A.C. panels, One 
of these, of which there are six specimens, bears 4 
leopard’s (? wolf’s or lion’s) face, bearded ; the 


* Such an interior, from the Carthusian convent of 
Buxheim, in Bavaria, was sold in 1886 at a London sale 
room. What became of it I do not know, 
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other, of which there are three specimens (two, by 
the way, placed upside down), bears the heraldic 
acarboucle. What the leopard’s (or other savage 
animal's) face stands for I have failed to find out ; 
but the escarboucle is the heraldic cognizance of 
the Duchy of Cleves. This fact lends support to 
the tradition that A.C. stands for Ann of Cleves, 
a tradition which, like your correspondent, I was 
before inclined to regard with some scepticism. 
One objection to this is, of course, the true lovers’ 
knot, which unites the two initials as if they were 
those of separate persons. Perhaps some of your 
readers may know of an A. with cognizance a 
leopard’s face who married a C. with cognizance 
an escarboucle, and thus explain all three panels. 
On two of the panels the central device is sur- 
mounted by a crown; the A.C. by a crown com- 
posed of three whole and two half strawberry leaves, 
jewelled ; the escarboucle by a crown composed of 
three whole and two half roses. The leopard’s face 
panel bears no crown, and the ornament is rather 
bolder in design than in the other two ; but it is of 
the same general style, and bears oak leaves and 
acorns, as does the escarboucle, though not the 
A.C. There can be no doubt that the three 
are connected with one another. I should 
be happy to lend drawings of these panels to any 
of your readers who may be able to throw light on 
them. If any of your readers pay a visit to Old 
Warden Church, I wish they would read, if they 
can, the scroll proceeding from the mouth of the 
Abbot of Warden, in the relic of stained glass from 
the once famous Warden Abbey which is placed in 
one of the north windows. I have tried in vain to 
decipher it into any sense. F. W. B. 


PS.—Since I wrote this note a friend has sug- 
gested that the knot connecting the A.C. may be 
the three-knotted waist-rope (cordelitre) of the 
Franciscan Friars, or Cordeliers. He points out 
that the ornamental use of initials, often twined 
with such a cord, is characteristic of the French 
Renaissance, and hazards the conjecture that A.C. 
might stand for Anne of Bretagne (who un- 
doubtedly used the cordeliére as a badge) and her 
first husband, Charles VIII. I fear that a few stray 
carved panels, colonized by chance in a country 
church, cannot be a matter of wide interest. Other- 
wise I should hope that some of your readers, with 
access to works on history, heraldry, and ornament, 
might settle the question definitely. 


Caprrat Powisament vii. 128).—P. W. F. 
find the information he requires in a report on 
various methods of carrying into effect the 
Sentence of death in capital cases” furnished to the 
New York Legislature Jan. 17, 1888, and printed 
im the same year. D. W. Dovrawaire. 


Dancy on Dorsey S. vii. 88).—Mr. W. F. 
Crrcar, of Annapolis, thinks that Dorsey is a name 


quite unknown in England. But there are at least 
two living Englishmen of that name: to wit, the 
Rev. Alexander James Donald D’Orsey, B.D. of 
Cambridge, who is a professor at King’s College, 
London; and his son, the Rev. Lambert Murray 
D’Orsey, M.A. of Cambridge. A. J. M. 


Twizze.” 1n Prace-names (7* §, vii. 28).— 
“ Twistle: Northumbria: a boundary,” says Canon 
Taylor in ‘ Words and Places,’ but the proper 
study of place-names makes most of us sceptics 
till we see the proofs. Sometimes the bubble deriva- 
tion, sought for at the canon’s mouth, bursts after 
all. Hence, mean time, so far as I am concerned, 
the foregoing explanation has only a guarded 
acceptance, especially as doctors differ about this 
very thing. I say this without the least discourtesy 
to ‘Words and Places,’ one of the best used and 
most esteemed books in my little library. Like 
most others it is fallible. 

A book about Northumberland, otherwise charm- 
ingly written but weak in its place-name lore (Tom- 
linson’s ‘Comprehensive Guide to Northumberland,’ 
1888), derives Twizzel on the Till from ‘‘ A.-S. 
Twislung, storehouse” (p. 552). So far, where 
the place is on the Till. On the Tyne it is different. 
Haltwhisle (p. 168) “signifies either ‘the holy 
hill of the high water’ or ‘ the high watch-hill or 
beacon.’” I fear philology cannot be at high water 
in both places! 

Next best to solving a difficulty is to supply the 
means of solving it. Perhaps the under-noted old 
spellings may help to make the quietus of this one. 
Haltwhistle, it is well known, varies little from 
Hautwysel in early writings. Twizzel merits more 
detail. It saw the opening act of Flodden: the 
English crossed 

The Till by Twisel Bridge. 
* Marmion,’ canto vi. st. 19, is historically true, as 
will be seen by a comparison with Hall’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle’ under “‘the V yere of Kyng Henry the 
VIIJ,” where the spelling is Twysell. In 1296 
Agnes de Twysel, having signed the Ragman Roll, 
received a writ of restitution of lands in Berwick- 
shire (‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ i. 26a). The oldest instance 
I have seen is in 1276, when mention is made of a 
tenement in Twyshille (Bain’s ‘Calendar,’ vol. ii. 
No. 70). Is there not here a decisive clue? 
Twyst is well-known Middle English for a bough 
(Mayhew and Skeat’s ‘ Concise Dictionary ’). 
Geo. NEILsoy. 


Glasgow. 


A little work by H. C. March, M.D.Lond., en- 
titled ‘East Lancashire Nomenclature and Rochdale 
Names,’ London and Rochdale, 1880, 12mo., at p. 28 
has :— 

“ Boundaries have always been matters of importance, 
Twistle is a division betwixt contiguous farms. Such are 
Extwistle and Birtwistle, the oak and birch boun : 
Oswaldtwistle, the boundary of Oswald, and Entwistle, 
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that of Endr, a name found in Enderby, and in Endrod, 
King of Norway in 784, as well as Twiss Green, Twisse 
Barn, and Lower Twistfield (‘ Radulfus de Twisil,’ four- 
teenth cent., Lib, Vit.). Tintwisle is a fenced boundary, 
from A.-S, tynan, to hedge. Hazeltine is hazel hedge.” 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


Twizzle is used as a surname or nickname in 
*The Calais Packet,’ contained in the a —— 
Songster’ (1825), vol. i. pp. 137-8, “ W wizzle, 
how do you like it,” &c. The English 

crossed 
The Till by Twisel Bridge 
to attack the Scotch at Flodden. See Scott’s 
* Marmion,’ canto vi. xix. In Paterson’s ‘Roads’ 
(1822) Twisel is spelt Twizell and Twysel. 
J. F. Manserau. 
Liverpool. 


Bent orn Beyner (7 vii. 25).—I think 
Mr. Appr might very profitably study vol. i. 
p- 165 of Halliwell, because it is certain that 
usage varies in different counties. Bennet may 
occasionally be confused with Benedict, but 
bent, as a grass, is generally given in the plural, 
collectively as benis; it is a common name for 
several coarse grasses, as agrostis, cynosurus. Prof. 
Skeat calls it uncertain, but classes it with the 
German binse, a reed. I think the word must be 
connected with bamboo, largest of reeds, in San- 
skrit vansa. Here we have the German form pho- 
netically exact, This last is probably from the 
Slavonic, while bamboo is a Malay corruption. 

A. Hatt. 


Execution or Deeps (7 §. vi. 509).—The 
“Hijs testibus” clause appears in a Lancashire 
deed dated Second Sunday after Epiphany 19 Hen. 
VIL.; so any Act on the subject would be after that 
date in all probability. Such an Act ought to be 
easily traced if it existed. The next deed on the 
title before me is October 30, 1568, and contains 
the “Ne cujus rei testimonium” clause, followed by 
the “‘ Datum,” but omits the “ hijs testibus,” and 
the (four) witnesses’ names are 


F. W. vi. 508; vii. 57).—Memoirs 
of him, containing extended notices of his literary 
productions and works illustrated by him, will be 
found in the Reliquary for 1866-7 (vii. 40-49), by 
Llewellyn Jewitt; in Collectanea Antiqua for 1868 
(vi. 296-311); and in ‘ Retrospections, Social and 
Archwological’ (1883, i. 218-226)—the last two 
by Fairholt’s life-long friend, companion, and 
executor, C. Roach Smith, who also contributed 
much of the material to the first. His father 
was of German origin, and bore the name of 
Fahrolz. This the son Anglicized into Fairholt, 
and as he had no descendants, the name died with 
him. He was born in London in 1814, and died 
at Brompton on April 3, 1866. His friend O. Roach 
Smith placed a tablet to his memory in the church 


of Stratford-on-Avon, to which town Fairholt had 
bequeathed his Shakespearian collections, 

His earliest literary attempt appeared under 
date 1831, in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 491-495, 1432- 
1434, and consisted wholly of extracts from a work 
of 1685. The Mirror of 1836 contains two papers 
illustrated by him: ‘On an Antique Table at 
Stanton-Harold, Leicestershire,’ and ‘The House 
of Ferrers’ (xxvii. 24-5, 176-180, 198-201). The 
illustrations are believed to be the first that he 
published. T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 


Homer’s vit. tt. 557, 558 (7 vii, 
129).—The late F. A. Paley has the following note 
on the lines quoted by Mr. Boucuier :— 

“ 557-8.—This fine distich is omitted by Bekker, on 
the authority of Schol, Ven., who supposes the lines to 
have been introduced from xvi. 299-300. By omitting 
them here, however, the tautology in dorpa gaivera 
and dorpa eiderat becomes more marked,” 

I do not think the contradictory nature of Pope’s 
rendering is far to seek. ‘‘ Stars gilding the 
glowing pole, shedding a yellower verdure o’er 
the dark trees, and tipping with silver [uot in the 
schoolboy sense !] the mountain’s head ” is a fairly 
average specimen. ‘‘ Vales shining and a flood of 
glory bursting from all the skies” are among the 
beauties of this passage. I was going to refer Mr. 
Bovucarer to the Laureate’s version, but I find it 
quoted by Mr. Paley (‘‘ Bibliotheca Classica,” 
Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ vol. i. p. 295). 

E. Manse Sympsox. 


Mr. Bovcuter must be content to lose the lines 
from ‘ IL.,’ viii., which he cites. But he will not 
have to give them up as Homeric, for they are a 
repetition from ‘IL,’ xvi. 299, 300. The omission 
requires but a short note, which in Bothe’s 
. ennd Carmina,’ Lips., 1839, tom. i. p. 377, is: 
“556, 557, versus TavroAdyor, quos nescio quis 
nm’, 299, sublectos hisce adscripsit.” They are in 
brackets in the still earlier Homer by Dindorf, 
Bekker’s “ Leipzig Classics,” Lond., Black, 
Young & Young, 1826. Such repetition, leading 
to the exclusion of , comes into notice in 
estimating the value of various readings in the 
New Testament; ¢.g., “ to kick against the pricks’ 
is excluded from one of the passages in which it 
occurs. Ep, MarsHAtt. 


Samvuet Perrys vii. 81).—In his very 
interesting note Mr, F. Hexprixs describes the 
*Memoires relating to the State of the Royal 
Navy’ as put forth without name of publisher or 
printer, and therefore as presumably printed for 
rivate distribution. Bat I have a copy of this 
ittle but important book bearing at foot of title 
the following imprint :— 

“ Printed for Ben, Griffin, and are to be Sold | by Sam. 
Keble at the Great Turks-Head in | Fleet-Street over 
against Fetter-Lane, 1690.” 
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The title is in red and black ink, and the names of 
printer and publisher in red. Some errors of the 
press are corrected on several pages, apparently by 
the hand of the author. JuLian MarsHALt. 


IovesHaM AND CorTsmore §. vi. 507).— 
I, A. would greatly facilitate reference for place- 
names if he would give some portion of the context 
to indicate the locality. By Ignesham is probably 
meant Egnesham, now Ensham or Eynsham, where 
there was a Benedictine abbey. It belonged to the 
Bishop of Lincoln temp. William I.; and so temp. 
Edward I.: “Abbas de Eynesham tenet totam 
villam de episcopatu Lincoln.” (‘Testa de Nevill,’ 
p. 108 b). Ican make out no trace of Ignesham. 

Cotsmore, probably Cotesmore (‘Tax. Ecc. P. 
Nich. IV.,’ p. 65), Cottesmore, near Oakham, Rut. 
(Post Office Guide, 1888). Temp. Edward I. 
“Godefredus de Gamages tenet x" terre in Cotes- 
more quondam Warini de Clapham quam rex dedit 
Willeno de Gamages patri Godefredi” (‘Testa de 
Nevill,’ p. 39 a). The notice of Cottesmore in 
Bacon’s ‘Liber Regis,’ Lond., 1786, is:—‘‘ Cottes- 
more Rect. (St. Nicholas) cum cap. Barrow. 
Destructa.” Ep. 


There can be little doubt that Cotsmore is the 
present Cottesmore, near Oakham. Could Ignes- 
ham have been Ickenham, near Uxbridge, or 
Icklesham, near Rye, in Kent ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


There is a Cotsmore (Camden), now Cottesmore, 
about four miles north of Oakham. 
J. F. Mansercn. 
Liverpool. 


Corse or St. Ernutpnvus (7" vii. 160).— 

“Reaching down a form of Excommunication of the 
Church of Rome, a copy of which my father had pro- 
cured out of the ledger-book of the Church of Rochester, 
writ by Ernulphus the Bishop.”—‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
vol. iii, chap, x. 
The curse (comprehensive enough!) forms the fol- 
lowing chapter of Sterne’s coarse, but immortal 
story. 8. B. 


Arnullph, Earnulph, or Ernulph, was Bishop of 
Rochester in the reign of Henry L., and died 1124. 
The original of his celebrated ‘‘ curse” remains in 

possession of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester. 

he curious in such matters can see it transcribed 
in fall in the pages of ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ Judging 
an extraordinary case which occurred a year 

or two ago, the public (at least the ordinary Pro- 
testant public) are not aware of the existence of 


the document. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings, 
[Other contributors reply to the same effect. ] 


Mantie’ §. vii. 140).—The 
atticle sought for by Mr. A. H. Browns is entitled 


‘ Elijahb’s Mantle.’ It was written by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and will be found in the Fort- 
nightly Review for May, 1883. mF 


‘Dora Tuorne’ (7 §. vii. 108).—Bertha M. Clay 
is the author of the above, together with about sixty 
other works, some of which were published in “ The 
Family Story-Teller Library,” viz. :— 

From Gloom to Sunlight. 

Broken Wedding-Ring. 

Rose in Thorns. 

Thorns and Orange Blossoms, 

Which Loved Him Best? 

Wife in Name Only. 

Woman’s Temptation. 

Golden Heart. 

Lord Lynne’s Choice, 


And several others. 


or A Kytre §. vii. 127).—The word 
choil, i.e., the verb to choil, brings many old re- 
membrances to my mind, and is intimately asso- 
ciated with pen and pocket knife making. My 
ancestors, on both paternal and maternal sides, 
have been cutlers for the last 200 years. My late 
grandfather (William Hems, of London) was one 
of the judges of cutlery at the 1851 Exhibition ; 
and my mother’s father and brother (Messrs. Geo. 
Wostenholm & Son, of Sheffield) were awarded a 
gold medal at the same exhibition for their cutlery. 
My late father was a cutler, and as a youth I 
passed three years—more or less unhappily—in 
the largest cutlery manufactory in Sheffield, and 
perbaps in the world. 

After a pocket-knife comes from the workshops 
into the warehouse, polished and otherwise com- 
plete, it is put with others of its class upon a 
i.¢, a@ long wooden shelf-like plate 
capable of holding several dozen knives, and this, 
with its contents, in ordinary course is handed to 
the ‘‘ whetter.” Before that artificer proceeds to 
put a cutting-edge on the blades, however, he 
takes his “three-square” file, and nicks out the 
corner of the steel where the tang and the edge of 
the blade join. My neighbour Mr. Appy falls 
into a little mistake in using the word ‘‘ bolster.” 
The bolster of a penknife is not a part of a 
blade, but of the “scales.” It is the act of 
filing the junction of the tang and edge, where- 
by the general shape of the blade is materi- 
ally improved, that is commonly known in 
Sheffield as “‘ choiling.” I have heard the same 
word in general use in the cutlery establishments 
at Beaver Falls, near Pittsburgh, U.S.; but that 
goes for little, as Sheffield workmen are plentiful 
there, and the word has naturally gone over there 
with them. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

It is a difficult matter to grind a knife right up 
to what is technically known as the “‘ bolster.” 
Consequently a small, rough, and jagged bit of 


Cuas. Wm. F. Goss. 
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steel is left, which has to be made smooth by a 
file. This filing cutlers call ‘‘ choiling,” and they 
do it by means of a rather smooth, three-sided file. 
Choil, then, here means “ to file,” but it would not 
be used with that meaning if the filing were done 
in any other part of the knife. The “choil” of a 
table-knife differs in appearance from that of a 
penknife, for in the table-knife the word is applied 
to the rounding off of the ned edge where it 
adjoins the bolster, there being no indentation. 
The definition of choil, sb,, in the ‘ Sheffield Glos- 
sary’ applies only to a clasp-knife. One could not 
call the “ choil” of a table-knife an “‘ indentation.” 
In that case it is a ‘* rounding off.” The word is, 
however, nearly always applied to wy indentation. 


. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Deats or §. vi. 207, 293, 430, 518; 
vii. 56).—If Mr. Groome has not yet solved the 
mystery of Clive’s death, the following, as contem- 
porary evidence, may be of use to him. On Nov. 
23,1774, Horace Walpole writes to Lady Ossory:— 

‘The nation had another great loss last night: Lord 
Clive went offfsuddenly. He had been sent for to town 
by one of his Indian friends—and died. You may ima- 
gine, Madam, all that is said already. In short, people 
will be forced to die before as many witnesses as an old 
Queen is brought to bed, or the coroner will be sent for. 
Lord H. has just been here, and told me the manner 
of Lord Clive’s death. Whatever had happened, it had 
flung him into convulsions, to which he was very subject. 
Dr. Fothergill gave bim, as he had done on like occasions, 
a dose of laudanum, but the pain in his bowels was 
so violent, that he asked for a second dose. Dr. Fother- 
gil said, if he took another, he would be dead in an hour. 

he moment Fothergill was gone, he swallowed another, 
for another, it seems, stood by him, and he is dead,”— 
* Letters’ (Cunningham's ed.), vol. vi. pp. 151-2. 
This is circumstantial enough, and seems to sug- 
gest that Clive’s death was only semi-suicidal. But 
the question seems to have been involved in mys- 
tery from a very early _—— for on Nov. 29, 1774, 
Walpole writes to Sir H. Mann :— 

“Lord Clive bas died every death in the parish 
register; at present it is most fashionable to believe 
be cut his throat. That he is dead, is certain.” 


M. G. Davetiss. 


Lincoln's Inn. 


Lovetry’s ‘ Porms’ vii. 49).—The name 
should be Loveling. 

“ Benjamin Loveling, Vicar of Banbury, was educated 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1697. His son Benjamin, who was born at Ban- 
bury, was matriculated of Trinity College, Oxford, July 
13th, 1728, aged seventeen years.” —Beesley’s ‘ History of 
Banbury,’ p. 510. 

His name occurs in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
vol. iii, as above, from which it appears that he 
did not take a degree. Halkett and Laing, who 
mention only the second edition, 1741, 12mo., 
call him “ William Loveling.” This must be an 
error. If the MS. notes be contemporary, and will 


bear transcription, perhaps F. W. P. will communi- 
cate them, as all matters connected with Hogarth 
are of general interest. W. E. Bocktey, 


The following extract I think will give the in- 
formation sought for. It is taken from a catalogue 
(new series, B5) issued by Mr. H. Gray, genea- 
logical and topographical bookseller, 47, Leicester 
Square, W.C.:— 

“Curious Poetry.—Latin and English Poems by a 
Gentleman of Trinity College, Oxford | Wm. Loveling]; 
12mo.,, calf, 6s. 1741.—A rare little volume. The Gent,'s 
Mag., vol. Ixxiii., states,‘ Though they are written with 
a degree of licentiousness, pardonable only in a very 
young man, there is a flow of verse and an ease of 
thought and expression throughout which render them 
deserving of some notice, in regard that they bespeak 
the efforts of no ordinary writer.’ One leaf damaged.” 

E. Ricwarps, 


Drury vii. 147).—Lord Byron’s 
eulogies of Dr. Drury will be found in ‘ Hours of 
Idleness, in the poems and in the foot-notes to‘ On 
the Change of Masters at a great Public School’ 
(1805), and in ‘ Childish Recollections ’ (undated) ; 
but it is in ‘ Childe Harold,’ canto iv., and in the 
foot-note to s. 75, that Lord Byron records his feeling 
of gratitude and veneration for Dr. Drury, ‘‘ the 
best and worthiest friend I ever possessed.” See 
Murray’s one-volume edition of Lord Byron’s 
* Works,’ 1837. Frevk. Rowe. 


I may refer ALPHA to a source where one would 
naturally expect to find Byron’s opinion of Dr. 
Drury ; i.¢., Moore's ‘ Life of Byron,’ vol. i. p. 64, 
vol. vii. p. 147, and vol. viii. p. 225 (edited with 
* Works’ in 14 vols., 1832), will give him all he 
wants. E. M. 8. 

(Other communications are at the service of ALPHA,] 


Bearpep Daryet Barter vii. 46). 
—Lolium temulentum 
“is one of the very few deleterious and there 
are many instances on record of its serious effects ; even 
death being caused by eating bread containing darnel. 
Its poisonous properties were well known to Theophrastus 
and other Greek writes, and Gerard, in his ‘ Herbal, 
says, ‘ The new bread wherein darnel is, eaten hot, causeth 
drunkenness,’ hence in some books it is called ‘drunken 
darnel.’ It is also said to cause blindness” (Smith's 
‘ Bible Plants ’). 

This confirms Mr. Taylor’s statement. 

H. G. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

The attribution of poisonous properties to the 
bearded darnel (Lolium temulentum) is not mere 
folk-lore. Linnzus says that the seeds, baked in 
bread, are hurtful, and if malted with barley pro- 
duce giddiness. Bentley suggests that this may be 
due to the seeds becoming ergotized, as the effects 
described closely resemble those of the common 
ergot. C. C. B. 

Withering has of Lolium temulentum: “The 
seeds of the plant are said to produce intoxication 
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and fatal convulsions” (‘Systematic Arrangement 
of British Plants,’ Macgillivray’s condensed form of 
original work, p. 91, Lond., 1848). Walker, in 
his ‘ Flora of Oxfordshire,’ p. 32, refers to Monthly 
Review, vol. Ixvii., for a similar statement. 

Ep. MaRsHALL, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Story of the Nations.—Holland. By James E. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuts series is like many others of the present day in one 
icular, the volumes succeed each other with such 
rapidity that it is difficult to keep up with them. Hol- 
land is, however, so connected with England and bound up 
with our history that we advise every one to read what 
Prof. Rogers has to tell ns, and in a very pleasing form 
does he contrive to bestow upon us a great many facts 
and a good deal of general information. An exhaustive 
history of the Seven United Provinces of course it is not 
—no one could expect it to be such—but a chatty, agree- 
able book, in well expressed English, and freer than 
usual from the blunders that generally disfigure com- 
pilations of this kind, is what we have found it. The 
author can convey his meaning in a very terse manner 
at times, as when he tells us that “ Drake had gone 
round the world in 1577, and had picked up a good deal 
of experience, and some property which belonged to the 

King of Spain, on his voyage.” 
We cannot agree with one remark made by Prof. 
. He says: “‘The rout and ruin of the great 
Armada is the best-known history 
ish- ing nations.” Surely this is a mistake? 
ban told from the days of our extreme 
youth even until now, in many and various places, amid 
various ranks of our English-speaking peoples, that 
“Oliver Cromwell destroyed all the old castles and 
buildings that yet exist in tradition, broke all the glass 
in our cathedrals and larger churches, and cut off King 
Charles's head.” This series of facts(!) we take to be 
more deeply impressed on the national mind than any 
other fact or fiction recorded by history. We have tested 
the index to this ‘History of Holland,’ and are very 
glad to be able to say that we have found it unusually 
accurate. This is, we are aware, no great praise, con- 
sidering the style in which an index is generally pre- 

sented to the public. 


The Works of S re. Edited by Henry Irving and 

Frank A. Marshall, Vol. V. (Blackie & Son.) 

Tue fifth volume of the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare ’ in- 
cludes ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
‘Measure for Measure,’ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ and 
‘Macbeth.’ The play last named is substituted for 
‘Hamlet,’ which, according to the scheme of the editors, 
thould have been included in the present volume, Its 
ton-appearance is due to accidental causes, and the edi- 
tors, rather than postpone the appearance of the work, 
have wisely decided to give ‘ Macbeth’ in its place. If, like 
his great adversary Macduff, Macbeth is thus “ untimely 
ripped,” his appearance at least is opportune, At the 
present moment the thoughts of playgoers and students 
are fixed upon ‘Macbeth,’ and Mr, Irving’s theories as 
to the parts to be excised are of immediate interest. Mr. 

{ ll gives a long and valuable account of the literary 
history of the play, to be enriched in some future edition 
by the discussion on the 1673 ‘ Macbeth’ at present being 
conducted in‘ N. & Q.’ The introduction and notes to 
all the plays are worthy of the most careful study, and 
the illustrations improve, or, at least, grow upon one 


with the progress of the work. A Shakspeare with 
higher claim to agr od support bas not recently been 
given to the world. As more than half of the plays have 
been published, the close of this important undertaking 
is within measurable reach, 


‘Tue Batvon AFGHAN Frontiers oF INDIA’ 
resumes in the Fortnightly the series of all-important 
contributions to our knowledge of the military outlook 
which are owing to the author of ‘Greater Britain.’ It 
is difficult to over-estimate the value of the information, 
to a certain extent reassuring, here supplied. Madame 
Blaze de Bury, writing with indignation on * The Deca- 
dence of French Thought,’ finds the beginning of the cor- 
ruption in Victor Hugo, and delivers an animated in- 
veighal against ‘Germinie Lacerteux’ and subsequent 
French works of a kindred nature. Supplying a second 
instalment of ‘The Characteristics of English Women,’ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton begins with the heroic death of Anne 
Askew and ends with Mrs. Thrale. Dr. Robson Roose 
writes on‘ The London Water Supply’ and Prof. Max 
Miiller on ‘Some Lessons of Antiquity.’—The Nineteenth 
Century is polemical. Dr. Wace and the Bishop of Peter- 
Sesenah reply to the recent paper of Prof, Huxley on 
‘ Agnosticism,’ and the former, while courteous in phrase, 
contrives to be severe in implication. Prof, Huxley him- 
self, meanwhile, in ‘The Value of Witness to the Mira- 
culous,’ opens out ground for further debate, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in ‘The New Reformation’ has more 
speculation upon evidence and authority. Mr. Myers, 
writing on ‘ Tennyson as a Prophet,’ does not “’scape the 
infection.” Prof. Max Miiller answers the Duke of 
Argyll on the question whether we can think without 
words, Under the head of ‘Westminster Abbey and its 
Monuments’ Mr. William Morris suggests the forbidding 
further memorials in Westminster Abbey in place of 
erecting a Victoria chapel, and the editor suggests the 
placing of future monuments in the Cloistera.—The Cen- 
twry still holds aloft its head. A delightful paper on 
‘York Cathedral’ has some sound criticism upon that 
noble edifice, and gives pictures of it from every point 
of view that must delight the lover of the great northern 
cathedral, Gaddi and Taddeo Gaddi are treated by Mr. 
Stillman in his essays on ‘Old Italian Masters.’ Some 
very curious particulars concerning the Grand Lama of 
the Trans-Baikal are supplied in a finely-illustrated 
picture of travel. Not a very tempting spot to visit 
appears to be that depicted, ‘Christian Ireland’ is a 
very attractive paper. ‘The Use of Oil to Still the 
Waves’ may be commended to an interminable series of 
inquirers after the origin of the well-known phrase of 
“pouring oil on troubled waters.”—‘ James Smith’ is 
the subject of a brilliant and discursive essay in Temple 
Bar, which, after supplying much gossip of highest inte- 
rest, ends by discussing the Lyceum ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Leech’s 
Bottle’ deals with the well-known mark on his designs. 
‘To the North Cape’ describes what is perhaps the most 
enjoyable summer tour in Europe. ‘ Rabelais’ is an 
appreciative, but a rather disappointing article.—In Mae- 
millan's Mr. Alexander Stuart endeavours to answer the 
much-debated question ‘What is Humour?’ ‘ Leaves 
from a Note-Book ’ deals with Matthew Arnold’s verdict 
on Macaulay's ‘ Lays of Rome.’ Very striking is Six 
Robert Ball's account of ‘Celestial Photography.’ — 
General Booth, in Murray's Magazine, tells «What is 
the Salvation Army,’ and defends that curious and 
assertive movement, ‘A Blind Deaf Mute,’ by Mr. C. 
Percy Jones, describes an interesting individual whose 
enjoyment of existence seems to have been independent 
of faculties customarily held necessary. ‘Exotic Birds 
for Great Britain,’ by Mr. W. H, Hudson, is admirable. 
It echoes—vainly it is to be feared—the protest against 
the so-called naturalists who kill birds to enrich their 
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pitiful collections and the women who select carcasses 
as adornments.—Mr. James Hutton, in the Gentleman's, 
under the head ‘ Once upon a Time,’ gives some particu- 
lars of foreign opinion concerning England, of which any 
amount may be found in a volume of one of Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s series recently reviewed in our columns. Mr. Ar- 
chibald Forbes describes a thrilling ‘ Outpost Adventure.’ 
Mr, Percy Fitzgerald in ‘ How to Visit the National Gal- 
lery’ has some good suggestions as to the kind of cata- 
logue still required, and Mr, E. Walford describes a 
‘ Pilgrimage to Newstead.’—Longman’s has a paper by 
the late P. H. Gosse, F.R.S., on ‘ A Country Day-School 
Seventy Years Ago.’ In this, which deals with Poole, in 
Dorset, is some folk-lore with new variants of well- 
known rhymes, ‘Cool Orchids,’ by Mr. Frederick Boyle, 
shows with what ease some varieties may be cultivated. 
—‘ Snow, Frost, Storm, and Avalanche,’ in the Cornhill, 
gives some curious particulars of life in mountainous 
regions, ‘Desert Sands’ is a readable contribution to 
our knowledge of wild life-—An account of ‘ Leeds’ in 
the English Jilustrated gives a good idea of that swarthy 
capital of labour, with the grimy beauty of its picturesque 
surroundin ‘Kensington Palace’ is also described, 
Moroni’s ‘ Portrait of a Tailor’ is reprod , and there 
is a pleasing design, called ‘Carpe Diem,’ to a verse of 
Shakspeare’s.—The Scottish Art Review has the begin- 
ning of an attractive account of ‘Life in Anticoli-Cor- 
rado.’ It reproduces Mr. Arthur Melville’s picture of 
‘The Snake-Charmers,” 


Old and New London, Part XVIII., leads off the 
publications of Messrs, Cassell & Co, This part deals 
with Islington, Canonbury, King’s Cross, Pentonville, 
Sadler's Wells, Bagnigge Wells, Copenhagen Fields, &c. 
Two very interesting views of London from Clerkenwell 
in 1753, by Canaletti, are in the number, and the views 
of “ Merry Islington” a century ago are very suggestive 
to the modern Londoner.—Our Own Country is to be 
completed in sixty parts, of which the fiftieth has ap- 
peared, Southampton and Dorchester, with pleasant 
views of abbeys, churches, Roman remains, Xc., are given. 
Why this agreeable publication should not be extended 
to twice the length we fail to see. Our country will not 
be exhausted in ten more parts.—Part XX XVIII. of the 
lllustrated Shakespeare all but completes ‘King Henry 
VIIL,’ and with it the historical plays. The illustrations 
are principally occupied with the king in his gallantries. 
“The Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LXII., carries the 
alphabet from “ Re-enthrone” to Retroversion,” and 
gives specially ample information under “ Regenera- 
tion,” “ Religion,” and “ Reptile,"—Naumann’s Histor 
of Music, translated, Part XIL.., is still occupied wit 
the Netherlands School of Music, and gives a portrait of 
Lassus, with the beginning of an “adoramus te Christe ” 
of bis composition. It has also facsimile autographs of 
Haydn and Gliick.—From Fiji Picturesque Australasia, 
Part V., passes to Tasmania, giving a good account of 
Hobart, of the lovely site of which and the picturesque 
environs good views are supplied, In the letterpress the 
customary climb of the visitor to Hobart to the top 
of Mount Wellington is described.—Celebrities of the 
Century, Part If., is occupied with A from “ Arnott,” 
and B to “Berryer.” Balzac, Odillon Barrot, Beacons- 
field, Belzoni, Bentham, and Beranger are among the 
more important biographies.— Woman's World has an 
interesting and a = illustrated paper by Miss Ella 
Hepworth Dixon, ‘ Women on Horseback,’ and an account 
of the ‘ Birthplace of Angelica Kauffman,’ which, among 
other designs, includes a reproduction of the portrait by 
this painter of herself from the Uffizi Gallery. 


Part XX. of the Bookbinder bas a ‘Short History of 
Bookbinding,’ by Mr, Quaritch; a paper on ‘ Worcester 


Cathedral Library,’ by Mr. Salt Brassington; and much 
ractical information, A fine binding by Padelou: 
XV. is reproduced. 


Pant LXIV. of Mr. Hamilton's collection of Parodies 
contains travesties of Rossetti, W. Morris, Oscar Wilde 
and Martin Tupper, 


Mr, E, J. Watt has published through Messrs, Hazell 
Watson & Viney ® Dictionary of Photography, which, 
while well up to date, fulfils its purpose of a popular and 
a trustworthy manual, 


RMotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with 
nen nage Nd the — = such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to Tread the second communication Duplicate.” 

JonaTHAN “Luddite.” “An imbecile 
named Ned Lud, living in a village in Leicestershire, 
being tormented by some boys...... pursued one of them 
into a house and...... broke two stocking frames. His 
name was taken by those who broke power looms” 
(Harriet Martineau, quoted in the ‘ Reader's Handbook,’ 
by Dr. Brewer). —(2) “ Rebecca.” The name arose from 
a perversion of Gen. xxiv. 60, “And they blessed Re- 
bekah, and said unto her...... let thy seed possess the 
gate of those which hate them”’ (Brewer's ‘ Reader's 
Handbook ’).—(3) “Old Plays,” ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ 
1781, by John O'Keefe, ‘Lottery,’ 1731, by Henry 
Fielding. ‘Capricious Lady,’ 1771, by Mrs. Page; and 
1783, altered from Beaumont and Fletcher, by William 
Cooke, ‘ Dissipation,’ 1781, by Miles Peter Andrews. 
* Divorce,’ 1771, by Lady Dorothea Dubois; 1781, by 
Ieaac Jackman, ‘ Duellist,’ 1773, by William Kenrick. 
‘Cross Purposes,’ 1772, by Obrien or O’Brien. ‘Riches,’ 
1810, by Sir J. Bland Burgess, ‘Romp,’ 1789, attributed 
to —— Lloyd, ‘Two to One,’ 1784, by George Colman. 
‘Word to the Wise,’ 1770, by Hugh Kelly. ‘Unbappy 
Marriage,’ we know of no such play. 

Pror, Fets (“Notes on English Translations of 
Schiller ’’).—Such would be welcome, and might appear 
occasionally. 

An Op Reaper wishes to know if the phrase “ It had 
the nodosities of the oak without its strength, the con- 
tortions of the Sybil without her inspiration,” is by 
Johnson or Binks. 

E, Cassevs,—(1) “Hobson's Choice.” See 2™ 8, i. 
472; ii. 57—(2) We dare not take the responsibility of 
answering legal questions, 

Corricenpa.—P. 118, col. i. 1. 12 from bottom, for 
“lain to rest” read laid to rest, P. 155, col. ii. 1. 28, for 
“1846” read 1746. P. 168, col. i. 1, 24, for “ George 
Narburne Vincent” read George Narbonne Vincent, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOW READY, 


THE 
SECOND MONTHLY PART 
NEW SERIES 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
OONFESSIONS of ‘a CARETAKER. Aj HARMONY. A Story. 
Y DREAMS 
FIRST LOVES. DA 
The GOLDFIELDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 


A PRACTICAL TEST. A Story. 
“FOR SWEET CHARITY.” A Story. 


(INIZEN SOLDIERS. 
CONCERNING NONSENSE. A WHIFF from the PIPE. 
VEGETARIAN DINNERS. 


A MAN’S FRIENDS. A Story. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 


A GOSSIP on NAMES. 
! 
MY VALENTINE. A Story ay REST! PERTURBED SPIRIT. 


BELOW BRIDGE. KING CARNIVAL. 
LONDON’S COUNCIL. ‘The ORETOWN BANK ROBBERY. 
ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. SEA LEGENDS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
TESTAMENTARY CURIOS. ‘POEMS, &e. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNIN Edition. 5 vols, With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. 30s. 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait, 
Twenty-second Edition. Cr. 8y0. 7 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


A SELECTION fi from the POETRY of | 
f BROWNING. With Portrait | 


ELIZABETH BARR 
and Vignette. 


FIRST SERIES. Thistesath Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges 
New and Gheaper Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With a Prefatory Note by Mr. ROBERT 
BROWNING, rectifying the inaccuracies in the Memoir 
by Mr. J. H. INGRAM which is prefixed to Messrs, Ward, 
Lock & Co.'s volume of Mrs. ao Poems. Fceap. 
8vo. half-cloth, cut or uncut uncut edges, 1s 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH E ESSAYS and Others, Crown 


Contents : he Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Griev- 
ance—£cce, Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism 
—AS h at Eton—The French Play in London—Copyright 
—Prefaces to Poems. 


LAST ESSAYS on .GHURCH and 


GION. Crown 8vo. wi 
MIXED ESSAYS. ‘Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Contents :— Democracy — Equality—Irish Catholicism and 
British Liberalism—Porro Unum est necessarium—A Guide to 
English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A 


French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


ON Y the STUDY of CELTIC LITERA- 
vo 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
— Edition, ‘with a New Preface, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to 
* Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64, 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 
the Church of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on 

Christmas. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay 
in Political and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PASSAGES from the PROSE 
WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Phi- 
losophy and Religion. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN, 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series, 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9. 

Contents :—Defoe's Novels—Richardson's Novels—Pope ass 
Moralist—Mr. Elwin's Edition of Pope—Some Words abou 
ter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De 

cey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second 


ries. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


:—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—WiL 
liam Law— Horace Walpole—Dr. Johnson's Wri 
Crabbe's Poetry— William Hazlitt —Mr. Disraeli’s Novels, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 
upon Ethical Theory as Modified by the Doctrine of 
Evolution. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE E of HENRY FAWCETT. Fourth 
Large crown 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d, 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: 
DESPOTS. Second Edition. Demy 
vo. 


The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. lés. 


The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 8yo, 
16s. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 32s. 


The REACTION. 2 vols. demy 8vo- 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. 
Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
ANIMI FIGURA. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in 
the English Drama. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse, 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPA- 
NELLA. Now for the first time Translated into Rhymed 
English. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 
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